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COMMENTARY 


Tue Lirurcy AND THE Care OF Souts. The recent International 
Congress of Pastoral Liturgy held at Assisi marked an important 
stage in the religious renewal of our time. For the liturgical re- 
forms of Pope Pius XII, which the vast and representative 
gathering had met to consider, have been concerned with the 
primary function of the Liturgy as a means of sanctification and 
instruction. The mysteries which it declares are the very fabric 
of the Christian life, and hence the need for their presentation 
in terms which the faithful can understand and in which they can 
actively share. As Father Jungmann expressed it at Assisi, the 
present Pope has discarded ‘the protective armour of liturgical 
inflexibility’, just as his predecessor willingly surrendered the 
temporal power in the interests of his true freedom. The move- 
ment which has been inaugurated by the Pope’s teaching and 
disciplinary decrees will unquestionably develop, but the need 
for a sober assessment of its true significance was emphasized at 
Assisi, and the important address given at the close of the Congress 
in Rome by the Holy Father was a magisterial statement of the 
necessary theological basis of a liturgical renewal within the 
Church. A more detailed account of the Congress will appear 


later in these columns. 


Tue Aquinas CEntRE. On September 27 the Aquinas Centre, 
the memorial to Father Vincent McNabb established at the 
London Dominican Priory, was formally opened by the Master 
General of the Order of Preachers. The aim of the Centre is to 
perpetuate Father Vincent’s work, under the patronage of his 
master St Thomas, and that through making provision for the 
spiritual and intellectual needs of Catholics who want to livean 
adult and responsible life as members of the Church and also 
through commending the Faith to those who do not yet possess 
it. Details of the full programme that has been planned will appear 
each month in Biackrriars, and although this can only be of 
immediate interest to readers who live within easy reach of 
London (and we look to their active support in the work of the 
Centre), we hope all the readers of BLackrriars will want to 
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know of this new and important work undertaken by the 
English Dominicans. An association of ‘Friends of the Aquinas 
Centre’ has been formed, and particulars can be obtained from the 
Warden at St Dominic’s Priory, London, N.W.5. We print in 
this issue a poem that was written for the opening of the Centre 
which expresses in contemporary terms its inspiration and aims. 


THe Txuirp Procramme. The tenth anniversary of the Third 
Programme of the B.B.C. has very properly been celebrated by 
the publication of an anthology, edited by John Morris, its 
present Controller (From the Third Programme, Nonesuch 
Press, 21s.). It includes some of the notable broadcasts which 
have marked this courageous experiment in serious radio, and it 
reflects the sense of responsibility that one has a right to expect 
in a great national corporation such as the B.B.C. At a time when 
cultural values are gravely threatened by the big battalions of 
commercial advantage, the debt we owe to the Third Programme 
is beyond reckoning. It has in fact achieved the function of the 
patronage of earlier days, when high state was conceived as 
carrying high responsibilities as well. Such talks as T. S. Eliot’s 
‘Virgil and the Christian World’, or the discussion on the exist- 
ence of God between Bertrand Russell and Father Copleston, 
reflect an aspect of the Third Programme’s work which one 
may hope to see extended. Religion has become much more 
intellectually respectable in the last ten years, and the Third 
Programme can claim some of the credit. But the B.B.C. is 
perhaps still too nervous about presenting argument in living and 
intelligent terms. It was interesting to find Philip Toynbee, when 
reviewing this anthology in The Observer, singling out the 
Dominican Disputations (of which several have been broadcast 
on the Third Programme) as examples of formal argument which 
in fact produce ‘a wonderfully dexterous and exciting broadcast’. 
There is certainly a great need for the enfranchisement of intel- 
lectual discussion from a mere exchange of points of view, and 
those who believe in the possibility of the truth should feel no 


embarrassment in pursuing it. 
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A TEXT FOR THOMAS! 


BENET WEATHERHEAD, O.P. 
I 


There is little need for us to go into details— 
Being as we are, most of us, over thirty— 
About the situation in which we find ourselves, 


Changed, somewhat, since the thirteenth century. 


The crusaders, for example, have been stumped by 
Elementary questions they ought to have foreseen; 
Are living simply, trying to pay their ransoms 
Not to the Saracen but the Inspector of Taxes. 


The Tartars are troublesome still, and now the Nubians 
Are a little infected with republicanism, 

Their calypsos have replaced the canzonetti 

And courtly love will shortly come to an end. 


The schism between east and west has broadened 

(It could scarcely have grown more rigid) and one threatens 
Not with juristic sentences any longer 

But vetoes, votes and much more fiery weapons. 


And this is the context of that displaced person, 
That gawky personified embarrassment, Truth— 
Alighting unwanted at the airport, unwanted 
Having brought no secrets about the other side. 


Our kind of truth is not likely to be useful 

At the Foreign Office or the Ministry of Munitions; 
And there are those who are sceptical about his 
Getting a job at the Ministry of Education. 


1 A poem for 4 voices, written for the formal opening of the Aquinas Centre, 
St Dominic’s Priory, London, on September 27, 1956, and spoken by Margaret 
Gordon, David Lloyd James, David March and David Peel. 
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That is the daylight world. What of the twilit, 


The world of darkness where the noise of running waters, 
The skipping of unseen animals at large in the garden, 
Can re-impose on us the horror we were expecting? 


We know that someone is watching us who hates us, 
Who from behind the branches holds us motionless, 
Not daring to look because we dare not again encounter 
The terrible intelligence of those implacable eyes. 


The sudden drop in the atmosphere, the unreasoned chill 
Indicating that the angel of death is passing— 
Fortunate if we can force ourselves to remember 


That the doorposts have recently been smeared with blood! 


We cannot expect a visit from a prophet, 
All beard and teeth and pent-up vehemence 
Exploding out of the desert, brandishing 
Over his head the scimitars of God. 


And something seems to have happened to the notion of 
wisdom; 

It is little sought for in Western Europe, thought of 

As a thing you get from the old men of the tribe 

For a doctorate thesis on the mythology of the Congo. 


Perhaps it is to be found in Western Europe, 

But not in the form which you were expecting to find. 

If one were asked, there are some names one might mention, 
A book or two at the Bodleian or the British Museum. 


At any rate, we might advance the name of Aquinas 
Who in his day rejected the same follies 
And left a reputation for wisdom. Let us 
Advance the name of Aquinas and see what happens. 
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II 


Aquinas, Aquinas—why don’t you join us? 

Your mother the Countess, I know her quite well. 

It’s all a mistake this study, just take this 

Drink to the Prince, he’s got plenty to tell. 

Sit down beside of him, get the right side of him, 
Laugh at his jokes with an air of respect. 

Play your cards right, and your cares will be lightened, 
All you need do is sit back and collect. 


Signor Aquinas—none of this shyness, 
Chastity’s all very well for the blind. 

Put down that folio, I’ve not got polio, 

The way you avoid me is not very kind. 

The striped Neapolitan sun is for folly, tanned 
Bodies, enticement, a skilful guitar. 

And after, a party—a beautiful starlet 

Is coming to meet you from Cinecitta. 


Thomas, you sage, your brother the Major 
Told us to pass on a piece of advice— 

If you won't turn fighter, he'll get you a mitre, 
Every man, even the Pope, has his price. 


What can you purchase with all your researches? 
One man’s truth is another man’s lie: 

Fenced in with pedantry—forgive the pleasantry— 
Doddering on till the day you die. 


The Order of Preachers? Never heard of the creatures! 
Aquinas, you must be pulling my leg. 

Your head should be seen to, you don’t really mean to 
Join these people who go round and beg? 


May I come in, signor? Tempt you to sin, signor? 
My love would be warm as this fire to my hand. 
I am all yours, signor, and what is more, signor, 
My husband’s away till—Put down that brand! 
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If nothing can change your mind, we'll arrange for 
Something to stop you—there are breakers ahead! 


How will you cope? You'll regret it! I hope you'll 
Learn some wisdom before you are dead. 


BC We did our best for him. 


D 


A 


I even undressed for him, 
Though, mind you, his brother was paying me well. 


Give me a drink, someone. Know what I think? Someone 
’§ in for a shock. Hell! who can tell? 


Ill 


These are the sacraments of wisdom—Breath, Water, Light! 
Warm breath, cool water, the descending 

Flicker and gleam and flutter 

Of wings over the bitter 

Black marshes; we may be 

Swamp-dwellers but are not past mending. 

Lean down, O Father, at least keep us in sight. 


Dry in the dry earth, look, the bones of Adam lie, 
Yellowing, and the tongue is still 

That fluent in the morning 

Shouted and went out naming 

Orders and wonders. O now 

Dumb is the outcome of his skill, 

Silent the echoes of that resilient cry. 


When will the intake and outflow of the holy breath 
Be quick to quicken! Sigh and spark 

Kindle again in these 

Cold limbs their dignities! 

Till now all histories end in 

A six-foot drop into the dark, 

The primitive lodges beside the waters of death. 
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At last, our Father, with a pitying finger, at last 
Display to us the Christian token— 

Athwart the wooden beams 

The twisted body gleams, 

Darkness covers the earth, 

And where the heart of love is broken 

A mercy of blood is re-making the riven past. 


Compassion can go no further, most fittingly has descended 
By subtle shafts to the satanic 

Centre—now stands and cries 

‘No more the malignant eyes 

Shall lick you cold with fear, 

The flickering false tongue infuse panic. 

The Accuser has lost his case, the trial is ended.’ 


Ended, indeed, is Adam’s incalculable night. 
He goes with Christ now through the gardens 
Of Galilee; the first 

Decision has been reversed, 

The creatures crowd about him, 

Share in rejoicing at his pardon; 


The day of Yahweh is a day of light. 


There is no lack now of the livening waters, no failing 
Of these our springs, and this our tide 

No moon shall pull from us. 

Christ is conterminous 

With all creation, Wisdom 

Who died for us is glorified. 

No cry for mercy need be unavailing. 


IV 


Let us at once forego the usual legend— 

The Doctor Johnson of theology, 
Pontificating at King Louis’ table, 

Thumping that chump, that fathead Manichee. 
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It seems he had the gusto of a Victorian 

Magnate, although his methods were more subtle, 
Using and re-directing inquisitive Arabs, 

His special agent a Greek named Aristotle; 


The ruthlessness of some Yankee tycoon 
Arguing railroads across the Kansas plain, 
Linking the known, and almost accidentally 


Cpening up more oil, more gold, more grain. 


Or—is this the way to look at his achievement? 
Defunct as Assyria and the Papal States; 

All that is left a few winged bulls, clay tablets, 
Titles and usages and dead debates. 


To look, that is, behind the man’s achievement 
Towards the man himself—whom all agree 

To have been as least as curious as the Huxleys, 
And rivalled Pascal’s virtuosity. 


The man himself. Who had to be commanded, 
By dictatorial obedience, 

To take the offered laurels—ambitionless 
Beyond the bounds of breeding or good sense. 


The man himself. Whose tenderness compelled him 
To tag around the market with a brother 

Among the fish and vegetables, refusing 

To pull his rank and save himself the bother. 


Probably he passed through that depressing market 
Five fathoms deep in contemplation of 

The golden fountain of contingent being 

That all men see but few men really love. 


What if the universe that he discoursed in 

Was pre-Copernican? where without cease 

The flawless planets wheel in the cup of heaven, 
Symbols of order and images of peace. 
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Rather, he solved the spatial task of Wisdom, 
Divinely given, humanly acquired, 
An architectonic so immense that we are 


Lucky indeed to comprehend a third. 


His metaphysic arcs across our vision, 

The overlapping trajectories imply 
Foundations deeper than the mind has driven, 
Meeting at summits beyond the pursuing eye. 


The radiant fathers are assembled murmuring, 
Their differences composed, and unperplexed, 
Colouring his great structure. We remember 
He would have given all Paris for a text. 


Remember, too, his dying occupation, 

With all the world and all his writing straw, 
Interpreting the sensual canticles 

By Wisdom’s highest, divine love’s lasting law. 


Surely, the man returns in his achievement, 
Obedient to his glory, tender now 

To others tagging round the sensual market, 
Ready with Wisdom to enter and endow. 


V 


O Virgin daughter of the house of David, 
If the prince’s mother be truly the prince’s favoured 
Counsellor, this his dominion, help to save it. 


Once, a prophet wept for the holy nation 
His five great tears, five great stone lamentations: 
Raise up for us your similar intercessions. 
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Raise up archaic hands for our survival, 
Combat, for you can see, the creeping evil, 
The coiling serpent, your satanic rival. 


We look to you for wisdom from paradise, 
Channel to us the waters without price, 
O mistress of all the stars, and this, this 


Before the cold moon crash, before the sun 
Whirl and descend, and those who can still run 
Make for the mountains, and the mountains burn. 


VI 
It is time we asked for a blessing on this house. 


As far as the house goes, let the four elements 
Compose a blessing round it, the earth 
Be solid beneath, no rock-’n’-rolling 


Shiver the walls and jig the floorboards up. 


Speaking as one who has slept through more 
Lectures than I like to remember, 

I only ask that the heating system work. 
That will do for the blessing of fire. 


Speaking as one who has gone to sleep at 
Many lectures I would have liked to remember, 
I ask that the ventilation work. 

In that way we may be blessed with air. 


At least let the atmosphere be serene; 

For the blessing of water, let the talk here 
Be fluent and freshening, the only drought 
Be the dry wit that salts and savours. 
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A As for the people who come and go here, 
Let the four causes conspire to bless the m— 


B_ The lecturers first, may they be efficient, 
May the earth’s density not affect them. 


C The listeners certainly deserve a blessing; 
Let simple and very important persons 
Be equally welcome here—and let them 
For the lecturers’ sake be apt material. 


D_ Apt material to what form? 
O whatever activity there be here, 
Let it cohere in, let it be stamped with 
The only Exemplar, the one divine Image. 


A All activity ends in prayer, 
All living in rest: let those who work here 
Be aimed at heaven, and let them find 
The heaven they aim at, and that be final. 
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A NEW BOOK. ON THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS! 


ROLAND DE VAUX, O.P. 


sk Dead Sea scrolls are still, and for a long while yet 


will continue to be, a matter of major interest. And now 
Penguin Books have devoted a volume by J. M. Allegro 
to this subject.2 The author is Lecturer in Comparative Semitic 
Philology at Manchester University, took part in the editing of 
manuscript fragments which are assembled at the Palestine 
Museum of Jerusalem, and has already published some of these 
fragments in technical journals. Up to now it has been his broad- 
casts and the resultant controversies that have made him known to 
the general public. These alone would suffice to draw attention to 
this book which, further, is well-written, lively, pleasant to read. 
As it is published at a moderate price ina series of wide circulation, 
the book is straightway sure to be a success. I may say that the 
success is deserved by reason of some real qualities in presentation 
and facts. But this very success may unfortunately give credit to 
some conclusions which are hazardous or quite simply erroneous. 
The first half of the book covers the history of the Qumran 
discoveries, the work of editing, and the excavations (pp. 15-93); 
this part is generally excellent despite some small errors whic 
we need not dwell on here. Mr Allegro furnishes us with new 
information from reliable sources on the long-drawn negotiations 
which enabled certain lots to be bought; yet this new information 
needs to be correlated with the narratives of other writers. It will 
be found to complement rather than contradict. The four 
appendices (pp. 163-184) on John the Baptist, on ancient finds 
related to the Qumr4in documents, on Murabba’at and the other 
caves outside Qumrdn, on the copper scroll, are all useful and 
only have a few inexactitudes. Finally, there is a good up-to-date 
bibliography, a general index and a biblical index. An index of 
the many Qumran texts cited in translation might profitably 
have been added. 
So far so good. But the second part of the book, the more 
important part as touching on ideas, is to my mind less satisfactory. 


1 Translated from the original French by Roland Potter, o.p. 
2 J. M. Allegro: The Dead Sea Scrolls (Penguin Books; 3s. 6d.). 
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It is known that there have been many discussions, sometimes 
acrimonious, on the origin and history of the Qumran sect, on 
the person of its leader, the Teacher of Righteousness, and on the 
identification of his adversary, the Wicked Priest. The limits of 
this small book did not enable Mr Allegro to refute all the theses 
which he rejects; yet he might have established more lengthily 
and more solidly his proposed solutions. He identifies the Wicked 
Priest with Alexander Jannaeus. This opinion, which I have held 
myself from the beginning, remains plausible but is not absolutely 
certain, despite the new Nahum Commentary which Mr Allegro 
has studied and to which he refers. There are also good arguments 
in favour of Hyrcanus II. As for the Teacher of Righteousness 
Mr Allegro suggests no identification with anyone known on 
other grounds; but he does suggest (p. 95) that ‘his actual name, 
real or assumed, seems to have been Zadok’. No published text 
supports this hypothesis. It is true that the Qumran community 
called themselves ‘sons of Zadok’, but that was because of the 
priestly origin of their group (cf. Ezechiel 40, 46; 44, 15). Among 
the unpublished texts which may be known to Mr Allegro, there 
is only, in the copper scroll, a mention of the ‘tomb of Zadok’. 
If he is basing himself on this text, the clue is tenuous, for there 
is nothing to link the Teacher of Righteousness with the ‘tomb of 
Zadok’, which, according to the context, is presumably in the 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem, and is apparently the tomb, real 
or imagined, of the high-priest of the time of David and Solomon. 

The Qumr4n documents tell us that the Teacher of Righteous- 
ness was persecuted by the Wicked Priest. In broadcasts at the 
beginning of this year, Mr Allegro had said that apparently the 
Wicked Priest had had the Teacher crucified by his mercenaries. 
When criticized on this point, he recognized that this was only 
an ‘inference’ drawn from the texts. He has since then3 published 
several new texts which, it might be thought, would give a basis 
to his theory. But there is nothing there to support it. In this little 
book he is more guarded; he recalls that, according to Josephus, 
Alexander Jannaeus had 800 Pharisees crucified; he finds an 
allusion to this in the Nahum Commentary, and he adds (p. 100): 
‘one might surmise that the Sectarians had particular cause to 
recall this activity of Jannaeus, since their Teacher had suffered the 
same cruel death, the recognized punishment of a rebel’. This is 
3 In the Journal of Biblical Literature, LXXV, 1956, pp. 89-95. 
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still going too far: there is no justification for relating this histori- 
cal notice to the Teacher of Righteousness, who is not even 
mentioned in the passage concerned. We must repeat again: 
there is no text, published or unpublished, which, proximately or 
remotely, speaks of the crucifixion of the Teacher of Righteous- 
ness. There is not even proof that he died a violent death; and it is 
not even sure, as I have said, that his adversary was Alexander _ 
Jannaeus. 

In the same broadcasts Mr Allegro had added that the body of 
the Teacher of Righteousness—so it seemed to him—had been 
piously recovered by his faithful ones who awaited his resurrec- 
tion. In this book he merely says (p. 149): “Again, the Sect seem 
to have expected that the Last Days would see the punishment of 
the Wicked Priest and the vindication of the Teacher, both long 
since dead. They must therefore have looked forward to a general 
resurrection, to judgment of the type envisaged in Daniel and the 
New Testament.’ Despite the new texts adduced by Mr Allegro,4 
it remains doubtful whether the Qumran community believed in 
the resurrection of bodies. And anyway, such a general resurrec- 
tion, which would affect the Teacher of Righteousness, the 
Wicked Priest, and all the dead, is something absolutely different 
from the resurrection of the Teacher awaited by his yet living 
disciples. 

Mr Allegro (pp. 149-150) identifies this Teacher of Righteous- 
ness redivivus with one of the two Messiahs awaited by the Sect, 
the Messiah Priest as distinct from a Davidic Messiah. This opinion 
has already been held, but it is very improbable. True enough, the 
Messiah to come will teach righteousness and will be a perfect 
interpreter of the Law, like the Teacher of Righteousness. Yet 
this latter is never given the title of Messiah, nor any messianic 
prerogatives; he is one of a great body awaiting salvation, and he 
appears to be explicitly distinguished from the future Messiah in 
the Habakuk Commentary which has the expression: ‘from the 
gathering in of the Unique Teacher to the arising of the Messiah 
from Aaron and from Israel’. Thus collapses a parallel set up be- 
tween the Teacher of Righteousness and Jesus; neither can we 
accept the thesis, elaborated on pages 150-154, that ‘in Jesus, the 
various functions of both Messiahs have been combined’. 

These examples show that Mr Allegro is haunted by parallels 


4 ibidem. 
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between Qumr4n texts and the New Testament. His chapter 9, 
on the doctrine of the Sect, consists of only ten pages (pp. 124-133) 
and seven of these are filled with comparisons with the New 
Testament. A better method would have been to present a com- 
plete exposition of the Qumr4n doctrine as it is in itself (and Mr 
Allegro has not given us this), before any attempt at comparison. 
The last four chapters of the book show the same tendency: 10, 
The use of Scripture Texts in the Dead Sea Scrolls and the New 
Testament; 11, the Qumran Community and the Church; 12, 
The Messianic Conceptions of Qumran and the Early Church; 
13, The Qumran Sect and Jesus. Unfortunately, Mr Allegro is 
here returning into a domain which is difficult and not too well 
known to him: he is not a specialist in the Old Testament, to 
which the Qumr4n doctrines are so closely related; nor is he a 
specialist in Judaism, of which they are an expression; nor in the 
New Testament—to which he compares them. 

I have pointed out elements open to criticism in these chapters. 
Now I will set out two general objections which to me seem 
fundamental. 

The book concludes as follows (pp. 161-162) : 

‘For the faith which broke through the bounds of Judaism and 
became a living fount of inspiration for the western world was 
far removed from Qumran Judaism. Despite the mention of the 
“son-ship” of the Davidic Messiah in Qumran literature, 
nothing found there approaches the Christology of Paul. The 
whole concept of the God-Man, readily acceptable to the 
Greek, would have been as abhorrent to the Covenanter then 
as it is to the Jew and Muslim today. Again, a Gospel of salva- 
tion for the Gentile would have been equally difficult for the 
Covenanter, whose future Kingdom was strictly a Jewish 
foundation. But at the heart there was an even greater differ- 
ence. For Paul the whole of his faith hinged on an historical 
Resurrection of Jesus. For him the Messiah had come, been put 
to death, and had risen again, and the way of the believer to 
salvation was by faith in this risen Lord. The Covenanters were 
presumably still waiting for the Resurrection of their Master 
when they were swept away and, like the Jewish-Christian 
community itself, became extinct. But by then the basic 
elements of their faith had been given a far wider setting, and a 
significance for all mankind.’ 
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I concur in all the contrasts which Mr Allegro establishes between 
Qumr4n doctrine and Christianity. I would add others: the love 
of enemies as opposed to the hatred of enemies which was asked 
of the Community; the universality of Christian salvation as 
opposed to the exclusive character of the Sect. But these contrasts 
are not, as Mr Allegro says, new creations of Pauline 
doctrine. They represent the doctrine of the oldest strata 
in the Synoptics, of St John’s Gospel, and already, as regards 
a certain universality, the doctrine of John the Baptist. Points 
of contact (without direct affiliation) between John the Baptist’s 
and the Qumran doctrine have been rightly stressed by Mr 
Allegro (pp. 163-165); but he has neglected the differences which 
are important.5 

Against this opposition which he claims to find between the 
Judaeo-Christian Church and ‘hellenized’ Christianity in their 
relationships with Qumran, we should note that the formal resem- 
blances with Qumr4n doctrine are insignificant in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews and the Synoptic narratives, but they are consider- 
able in the Pauline epistles (especially Ephesians), and very 
numerous in the Joannine writings. 

Mr Allegro had said previously (p. 133): ‘for the early Jewish- 
Christian Church an “objective” life of Jesus would have been as 
pointless as one of the Teacher for the Qumran community’. To 
this we say No! for the situations are quite different. There is 
nothing at Qumran which resembles a ‘gospel’ focussed on the 
Teacher of Righteousness; what is asked is fidelity to his teaching, 
faith in his mission as interpreter of the Word of God—but his 
own person is not an object of faith. Quite other is faith in Jesus, 
and already in the Judaeo-Christian grouping at Jerusalem; there 
would never have been a Christian Church, had not the disciples 
of Jesus believed, objectively and historically, that their Master 
had lived, had proclaimed himself Messias and Son of God, had 
died and had risen again. 

Let us take up again and correct the penultimate sentence in 
this book: the Qumran community disappeared while still await- 
ing its Messiah; meanwhile the Church was growing, based upon 
a belief that the Messiah had come, and he was Jesus, the Son of 


$ cf. the very detailed study of J. Schmitt, Les Ecrits du Nouveau Testament and les 
textes de Qumran, in Revue des Sciences religieuses (Strasbourg), XXIX, 1955, pp. 381- 
401; XXX, 1956, pp. 55-74; 261-282. 
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God made man. Here is an essential contrast; points of contact in 
detail can in no way attenuate it. 

I end with a general criticism which in effect could be applied 
to other recent studies wherein Qumr4n and New Testament are 
compared. People seem to forget that both the Qumran Sect and 
the primitive Church have close links with the Old Testament and 
with Judaism; many of the resemblances can be explained in terms 
of common antecedent. The QumrAn finds have thrown abundant 
light on one of the aspects of that Judaism which was contem- 
porary with the New Testament. But we know that there were, 
apart from Qumr4n, other milieux, less well-known to us, wherein 
prophetic inspiration came to life again, other community groups, 
other baptist movements, in fact a whole total which we must 
bear in mind if we would justly appreciate the relation between 
the primitive Church and Qumran. There are affinities, a certain 
relationship. These are undeniable and justify the importance of 
the Qumr4n texts in present and future study of the New Testa- 
ment. Yet there are divergencies, even profound contrasts, which 
serve to show Christianity as a new religious fact. This new ele- 
ment was not the fruit of subsequent development, but stemmed 
from the person and teaching of Jesus. 
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NOTE ON THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE MONTESSORI MOVEMENT 


E. M. STANDING 


Introduction—A Vital Movement 


T is now upwards of forty years since the Montessori Method 
[= into being. It has in fact existed long enough to have a 

history; and from a brief study of that history we may 
glean some important truths about it. 

In the first place it can be safely affirmed that the Montessori 
Method is not just one of those educational fads that come 
suddenly into prominence, and then as quickly die out. In spite 
of the double catastrophe of two world wars, and all the confusion 
and insecurity consequent upon them, the Montessori Movement 
is stronger today and more widely spread than ever before. In 
this present year Montessori Training Centres exist in Great 
Britain, Ireland, Holland, France, Denmark, Italy, Germany and 
India; and others will be opened up as soon as trained personnel 
is forthcoming to carry them on. 

It is not, however, merely a question of geographical extension. 
More important still is the question of depth. During all these 
years—a whole generation and more—the Montessori System 
has never ceased to develop, probing ever deeper into the mysteri- 
ous roots of the child’s developing personality, and culminating, 
during the past ten years, in Montessori’s Doctrine of the 
‘Absorbent Mind’. 


The Characteristics of a Vital Movement 


There are, as Cardinal Newman pointed out, certain traits 
which are characteristic of every vital movement which makes 
a permanent name for itself amidst the ever-changing ideas that 
agitate the minds of men. It will be useful to pause for a moment 
to apply these to the Montessori Movement. 

In the first place, a vital movement throughout its history will 
remain true to type, its earlier phases anticipating its later ones. 
There will of course be many new developments as the years 
pass; but, if it is a genuine development and not a corruption, the 
movement as a whole will remain—in essence—what it was in 
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the beginning. This is because all its subsefpuent developments do 
but unfold what was already there implicit from the start, as the 
oak tree exists potentially in the acorn. 

On examination we find this to be eminently the case with the 
Montessori Movement. If one reads for instance the articles on 
Freedom and Discipline, and other fundamental principles, which 
Montessori wrote in McClure’s magazine in 1908, it is quite 
astounding to see how clearly and fully developed were her 
seminal ideas from the beginning. In her "The Secret of Childhood, 
which was published 30 years later, Montyssori—after reviewing 
the astonishing events which happened in the first Casa dei 
Bambini—goes on to make the following remarks, which are so 
germane to the point under discussion thy no further comment 
is required. She says: 

‘It is indeed marvellous that, in the subsequent building up 
of a real method of education worked ont by the experience 
of a long period, these early principl?s . . . have remained 
intact. It makes one think of the embryo of a vertebrate in 
which a line appears which is known as Phe primitive line: it is a 
real design without substance which will later become the 
vertebral column. We may carry the comparison further. 
In the vertebrate we see the whole diyide into three parts— 
head, thoracic section, abdominal section: then a number of 
points that little by little follow an ordered evolution and end 
by solidifying—the vertebrae. Thus, in the primary outline of 
our educational method which is a whole, a basic line on 
which three essential factors stand out—the environment, the 
teacher, and the apparatus—with a number of special 
features that evolve little by little like ghe vertebrae.’ (Part II, 
Chapter IIL.) 

Because preservation of type is one of the marks of a vital 
movement it does not follow that there should be no change in 
it. On the contrary, in a vital movement we must expect to 
find developments. These later developments, however, must be 
in a line with what has gone before, and arise naturally from it, 
and have a preservative influence upon it. This, again, is very 
true of the Montessori Movement. To tale one example out of a 
host of others. In January 1952 a correspondent, reporting to The 
Times Education Supplement on the Conference of Educational 
Associations held at King’s College, Londgpn, wrote: 
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‘The Montessori Society mounted the most ambitious 
display . . . and demonstrated convincingly the Montessori 
Method of Teaching History. The “Time-Lines’” of the 
Juniors—long slips of paper coloured to show the development 
of life on the planet from pre-historic times—the illustrated 
genealogies of the Seniors, and the profusion of models, charts, 
instructional cards, were graphic witnesses to the breadth of the 
system.’ 

This quotation brings to mind another of Newman’s charac- 
teristics—viz. the power of assimilation. A vital movement, like 
a strong and healthy organism, always possesses the capacity 
to absorb into itself elements from without; but does it in such 
a way as to mould these external elements to its own form. In a 
word, it assimilates or digests them. By this process it not only 
preserves its own existence, but grows in strength and expands in 
stature. Of this characteristic the passage just quoted from The 
Times Educational Supplement is also a case in point. 

At the very beginning, Montessori’s work was only concerned 
with small children, ages 34-5 or 6 years; but since then its prin- 
ciples have been successfully applied to children of all ages;! and 
to almost every subject in the curriculum. 

This power of assimilation is, however, by no means confined 
to the ever-extending field of cultural acquisitions: it applies 
also to the way in which the Montessori idea has been able to 
hold its own in the presence of new discoveries, both in the realm 
of theory and of practice. 

No movement such as the one we are discussing could, even 
if it would, carry on a cloistered existence. If it is to thrive, it 
must go out into the world and meet opposition and criticism. 
From the beginning the Montessori Method was criticized from 
all sorts of angles, and still is. Furthermore it has been threatened 
on many occasions by internal factions; yet it has weathered all 
these storms, and now confronts the future with greater con- 
fidence than ever. The paralysing weight of dead custom has not 
broken it, nor has it been swept off its balance by the sudden 
and transient enthusiasms of the hour. It has progressed steadily 
and continuously along its own path, meeting old and new 
ideas on equal terms. 


1 There are some schools in Holland that use the Montessori Method up to University 
entrance age. 
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To take an instance. Since the beginning of this century an 
almost wholly new science has come into existence, based on the 
genius of Freud and his many followers. The revelations of the 
unconscious have served only to illuminate and corroborate, 
from a new and unexpected angle, the psychological truths that 
underlie the Montessori System. Freud himself once made the 
remark to Montessori that, if all the children in the world were 
brought up according to her principles, the greater part of psycho- 
analysts would be out of work! The whole doctrine of the 
‘Absorbent Mind of Childhood’, referred to above, is founded 
on the idea of the unconscious; and would be quite incompre- 
hensible without it. 

Montessori’s ideas are of value, not only to those who wish to 
study her educational methods, but also to psychologists them- 
selves ‘who do not yet see in the child an open door into that 
unconscious, which they are seeking to discover and decipher 
solely through the study of the maladjusted adults’. (Formazione 
del Uomo—Montessori, p. 43). 

What Newman said of Christianity is true of all other great 
movements—that ‘no one aspect is deep enough to exhaust its 
contents, no single proposition which will serve to define it’. 
This is especially true of the Montessori Movement. That is why 
the serious student finds it necessary to study it from so many 
different aspects, singling out now this principle, and now that, 
for separate consideration. In reality, of course, these principles 
do not operate in isolation, but are inseparably connected like 
the parts of a single organism. As the mind begins to contem- 
plate one of these principles it tends to pass, as though by an 
inevitable sequence, to another; thence to a third; then on to a 
fourth, until they are all seen to complement one another like the 
spokes of a single wheel. This quality illustrates the fourth of 
our ‘characteristics of a vital movement’—viz. that ‘it must possess 
logical sequence’. 

Finally, a vital movement displays the characteristic described 
as ‘chronic vigour’. If, on the contrary, it should contain within 
itself some vital defect, some inherent inconsistency, it will run 
itself out quickly. It may be vigorous for a while, and locally for 
a longer while; but when it meets with adverse circumstances, 
or sudden and unexpected changes in the environment, it will 
fail in strength and pass into a decay. In contrast to this a vital 
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movement possesses the power to recuperate itself after suffering 
adversity and even loss—as a wound will heal again by the oper- 
ative powers of nature. 

Nothing is more striking than the way the Montessori Move- 
ment has displayed this capacity to rise again, as it were, like the 
Phoenix from its ashes. To take an example. There was in the 
spirit of Montessori’s ideas—especially the idea of liberty— 
something inimical to the genius of Fascism and Naziism alike. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that—whilst these régimes were in 
the ascendant—all Montessori Schools and propaganda were 
suppressed both in Italy and Germany. Since the end of the war, 
however, Montessori activities have revived in both countries, 
and are now more vigorous than ever before. In England, during 
the same period, many Montessori Schools were dissolved on 
account of special war circumstances (evacuation, etc.), but at the 
termination of hostilities they all revived again. 

To sum up, then, we can truly say that the Montessori Move- 
ment has been ‘able to preserve its substantial unity, because it is 
seen to be one in type, one in its system of principles, one in its 
unitive power towards externals, one in its logical consecutiveness, 
one in the witness of its later extent to its earlier, one in its 
union of vigour with continuance, that is in its tenacity’. 


The Secret of its Vitality—The Biological Foundations of the Method 


If asked wherein lies the secret of this vitality, most persons 
would probably reply “because Montessori has built up a success- 
ful method of education’. But this answer, though true in a sense, 
would be very superficial. The secret lies in something much 
deeper and more fundamental than a method of education; 
something in fact which was prior to the Method itself. Without 
doubt the vitality of the Montessori Movement is due to the fact 
that it is based on the observation of life itself—i.e. on a study of 
living beings. In other words, its foundation are, in a sense, as 
much biological as paedagogical. 

To enlarge for a moment on this. No one would deny that 
Montessori has already made for herself an assured place amongst 
the great educationists of history—amongst Comenius, Pestalozzi, 
Froebel and the rest. Yet, curiously enough, she herself was inclined 
to regard her true place as being just as much amongst biologists 
such as Darwin, Mendel, de Vrees and Henri Fabre. I have, in 
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fact, often heard her compare her method of research to that of 
the great French naturalist, Henri Fabre—“The Homer of the 
Insects’ as he is often called. ‘Fabre’, she says, “did not take his 
insects into his study and experiment upon them there. Rather 
he left them free in the environment most suited to them, and 
—without letting his presence in any way interfere with their 
natural activities—patiently observed them there until they 
revealed to him their marvellous secrets.’ 

So it was with Montessori. She realized that neither the 
ordinary infant school, nor yet the home, had been designed to 
suit the needs of children. So—if one may use the paradox— 
she created a natural environment for the child; that is, one 
specially made to respond to all its needs. And then, whilst other 
people continued to talk about the value of giving to children 
freedom in education, actually gave it to them. At the same time, 
with unrivalled insight and powers of observation, she studied 
their ‘free behaviour’ in this new environment and discerned its 
inner significance. Indeed, if it were possible in a phrase to sum 
up the Montessori Method of education, one might call it a 
method based on ‘freedom in a prepared environment’. 

In this context, we would recommend every one interested 
to read Montessori’s own account of the ‘revelations’ given to 
her by these ‘free children’ in her book The Secret of Childhood 
(Chapter II, ‘How it Originated’ and “What They Showed Me’). 

It is important to appreciate the fact that these ‘revelations’ 
were there before “The Montessori Method’, as now known, had 
come into existence. There has been, and still is, a great confusion 
on this point. Most people still think of Montessori primarily as 
the inventor of a new method of teaching; but she herself always 
maintained that, if she had any claim to be considered at all, it 
was as “The Interpreter of the Child’—as one who has discovered, 
almost by accident, a different and higher nature in the child 
than had hitherto been suspected. In the last edition of her book 
on her Method she changed the title. It is no longer “The 
Montessori Method’ but “The Discovery of the Child’. 

In The Secret of Childhood, after giving an account of those 
wonderful ‘revelations’ in the first Casa dei Bambini in the 
tenement houses at Via Giusti, she goes on: 

‘This brief account of incidents and impressions will have 
thrown little light on the question of “method”’. Here is the 
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point. One cannot see the method: one sees only the child. 

One sees the child soul, freed from obstacles, acting in accord- 

ance with its true nature. The childish qualities of which we 

catch glimpses are simply a part of life, like the colours of buds or the 
scent of flowers; they are not at all the results of any “method of 
education’’. (Italics ours.) 

‘But the phenomena presented in a Casa dei Bambini are 
natural, psychological characteristics. They are not apparent 
like the natural facts of vegetable life; for psychic life is so 
fluid that its characteristics may completely disappear in an 
unfavourable environment, to be replaced by equivalents. 
Therefore, before proceeding to educative development, it is 
necessary to establish the conditions of an environment that 
will favour the blooming of the normal hidden characteristics. 
To this end it is enough to remove obstacles: this is the first step, 
the foundation of education. It is thus a question not merely of 
developing existing characteristics but p~ of discovering their 
nature: only after does it become possible to foster normal 
development.’ 

The Montessori Method is then essentially the consequence of 
a great discovery (perhaps the greatest of our age), the discovery 
of the “existence of a hidden nature’ in the child. This discovery 
came with as much surprise to Dr Montessori as to anyone else. 
It was as genuine a discovery as Mendel’s Law; and, as genuinely, 
one belonging to the sphere of biology. 

It is this intimate connection between the Montessori Principles 
and the observed phenomena of living beings which led Professor 
Godefroy, Lecturer in Psycho-pathology in the University of 
Amsterdam, to express himself twenty years ago in the following 
terms: 

‘Those who are not favourable to the Montessori Method 
ask, sceptically, what will become of it after a number of 
years? meaning to imply that before long a new system will 
have taken its place. 

‘It is not difficult to explain to such that the Montessori 
Method is founded on the general characteristics of life, proper 
to all organisms, and that it will last as long as life itself lasts. 
It is not possible to imagine that such a principle having once 
been introduced into Pedagogy should ever be abandoned.’ 
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CATHOLIC CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SOCIOLOGY 
OF RELIGION 


MicwHaet P. FOGARTY 


L= us forget ‘religious sociology’, a misleading mistransla- 


tion from the French, which to an English audience 

confuses two quite different things. The ‘Christian’ or 
‘Catholic’ sociologist studies, like the sociologists of any other 
denomination, how behaviour—not particularly religious be- 
haviour, but behaviour in general—is affected by the social 
structure. His method is factual and scientific, like that of the 
non-Christian. But he uses insights from the theology of social 
order and the Christian conception of the natural law as a guide 
in picking problems to investigate, and to help decide what 
should be done about them once'the facts are revealed. “Religious 
sociology’, on the other hand, as it has come to be understood on 
the Continent—the right English translation is the ‘sociology of 
religion’—is a much narrower field, and one not specifically 
Christian. It studies how the practice of religion, that is religious 
as apart from general behaviour, is influenced by the social 
structure. As Fr Virton, s.J., puts it in a question quoted in this! 
report: 

‘If I were a wage-earner, an employer, a shopkeeper, a farmer, 

in this or that part of the country, working such and such hours 

in such and such a plant, living in such and such a neighbour- 
hood, what difficulties would I find in coming to a mission, 
in practising my religion regularly, or in helping others to know 

Christ and his Church?’ 

The religion studied need not be Christian. Much of the best 
work in this field has been and is on primitive religions. There is 
some on Judaism, and today also on Mohammedanism. Nor 
need the sociologist making the study be Christian. The Congress 
belatedly reported here was of Catholics specializing in the 
sociology of Catholic religious practice. They insist, quoting 
horrible examples, that the non-Catholic who studies Catholic 
practice from the outside is even more likely than his Catholic 


1 Sociologie Religieuse et Sciences Sociales. Report of the fourth (1953) International 
Congress on the Sociology of Religion. Paris, Editions Ouvriéres, 1955. 
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colleague to be led up the garden path. To that extent, it is just 
as well that the sociologist of Catholicism should also be a Catho- 
lic sociologist in the sense defined above. But these Catholic 
sociologists of religion see themselves as part of a wider movement 
in which religions of all types, from the most primitive to the 
most advanced, are studied by scholars of many different back- 
grounds, and they do not hesitate to quote Protestant or non- 
Christian colleagues whose work seems relevant to their own. 
The fresh eye of the outsider is often revealing in its own way. 
The Catholic contribution to the sociology of religion is in 
fact becoming both wider and deeper. Catholic scholars have been 
drawn into this field from all over Europe, outside that is of the 
Iron Curtain, and from the Americas and the mission countries. 
They have a far clearer idea of what they are driving at, and how 
their task fits in with that of the theologian, the canonist, or the 
practitioners of other branches of social science such as psychology 
or economics, than a few years back when their movement began. 
There is still a certain naivety among some of them, notably of 
those who came to the sociology of religion from outside the 
field of the social sciences. I like the story—it is not in this book, 
but dates from the same time—of the American professor of 
sociology to whom a very distinguished Continental ‘religious 
sociologist’ laboriously explained the technique of sampling as a 
new discovery, stopping every minute to ask anxiously ‘Do you 
really understand?’ And there is the inevitable conflict between 
those who want results quickly, in a field which is after all of 
great importance for Catholic Action and the pastoral work of the 
clergy, and others who prefer to wait till terms can be defined 
precisely and fully scientific procedures used. But many of the 
studies listed here—Boulard on rural France, Quoist on Rouen, 
Hoyois on the Ardennes, Leone on Mantua, to pick only a few 
at random—deserve a place on any sociological bookshelf. And 
there are more in prospect. Gabriel Le Bras was an outstandin 
canonist before he became the chief academic leader of the 
Catholic study of the sociology of religion. He throws up here 
some fascinating suggestions about the possibilities of combined 
research by the canonist and the social scientist. One studies the 
family, the other De Matrimonio; might they not do well to 
work together? In general, the newer studies of the sociology 
of religion are penetrating deeper, getting well beyond the 
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superficial though necessary accumulation of statistics of religious 
practice with which many countries began, and which is still 
the limit of the achievement of British Catholics. Methods are 
being standardized; that was one of the objects of this Congress. 
The time is coming when Catholic sociologists of religion in 
countries like Holland or France can expect to give as full and 
penctrating an answer to Fr Virton’s question as the methods of 
social science permit. 

The individuals and organizations working in this field now 
run the whole gamut from the pure academic to what might, 
without disrespect, be called the market research agencies of the 
Hierarchy and the various Catholic Action movements. En- 
couragement by the Hierarchy has been particularly official 
and direct in Holland, France, Germany, and, more recently 
and most important, Italy. The report quotes several important 
Papal and episcopal statements on this. This multiplication of 
agencies raises problems familiar to anyone who has been con- 
cerned with a field of applied research, whether in the social or 
the natural sciences. The first is that of the relation between the 
research agencies and the ‘line’ organization, in this case the 
Bishops and parish priests. In industrial and government research 
there are well-established procedures for ensuring that research 
organizations find their right place, and no more than their right 
place, in the process by which decisions are reached. Nothing 

uite so formal is recorded in this report, but several papers 
p ind that the problem is being considered and, at least in a 
country like Holland, increasingly successfully solved. 

A more ticklish question is that of the freedom of the pure 
researcher. It is obviously true, as Cardinal Lercaro insists in one 
of the statements published here, that not all the findings of 
research into the sociology of the Church should be published, at 
least at the time. No one will complain if the reports, of, let us 
say, one of the diocesan research bureaux which are beginning 
to be established in Italy are kept for internal circulation. Their 
case is exactly parallel to that of the research division of some 
industrial concern, where secrecy may be and is often reserved; 
though Bishops will no doubt note what industrialists have also 
found, namely that it is good for research workers’ morale, and 
for the recruitment of first-class men in future, to allow a great 
deal of freedom to publish. But rather different issues are presented 
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by ‘pure’ or academic research, as in University Ph.D. theses, and 
generally by research of which publication has been promised 
or begun. Tact is part of an academic research worker’s training, 
and those who give him information can rightly insist that it be 
exercised. But there are very good reasons for the tradition of 
free inquiry and publication at the University level, and they 
should not lightly be brushed aside. There have been cases, like 
the suppression of the last three volumes of Fichter’s Southern 
Parish, which leave a bad taste in academic mouths. The Congress 
report touches on these matters delicately, but enough to ee 
their importance. 

Who does this research into the sociology of Catholic practice? 
The answer so far is that, like most Catholic activities, it has been 
done on a shoestring by the casual labour of those who could find 
time from other duties, or else at cut rates, regardless of the 
Just Wage, by the clergy: or sometimes, by official bodies 
incidentally to something else. Why worry, it might be said, so 
long as the work gets done? First, because it remains to be 
proved that enough of the kind of work required will get done in 
this way. And, secondly, because to limit specialized, full-time, 
work in this field too exclusively to the clergy is to miss a chief 
part of its significance. The study of social conditions, in this 
case as they affect the practice of religion, is surely an obvious 
field for the layman with a social science training. To make studies 
of this kind, and to co-operate in doing so with the Bishops and 
parish clergy, could be an immensely effective way of bringing 
Catholic social scientists to take that active share in the apostolate 
to which all the laity are called today. Looking at this Congress 
report, it seems doubtful that this point has yet been sufficiently 
understood. 

These material matters remind me that I miss in this report any 
adequate treatment of St Praxides. Praxides is a fortunate saint, 
who presides, so I am told, over a parish somewhere in the 
United States in which no one’s income is below $10,000 a 
year; a typical American parish of the upper middle class. In 
England we have always been rather chary of investigating the 
very rich. Punch once had a cartoon of a baronial hall, with the 
rich sitting at their tea and an enquirer framed in the pillared 
doorway. ‘Don’t disturb yourselves, my good people; I am 
investigating the living habits of the rich.’ It just couldn’t happen. 
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But surely it ought to happen? We talk a lot about American 
materialism. But if we could qualify to live in St Praxides parish, 
would we not do so? All of us in Europe are going there just as 
fast as the balance of payments will let us. And we may not be 
too badly off, spiritually I mean, when we get there. St Praxides 
people, they tell me, are not a bad lot, nor lacking in apostolic 
spirit; go round the boys at Ampleforth or the girls at the Sacred 
Heart at Woldingham, or even their parents, and you may see 
what I mean. In any case they are important people, with influence: 
doctors, lawyers, managers. Here is, materially speaking, the 
target area towards which all of us are striving, and which 
many Catholics in many countries have entered. I suspect that 
the sociologists of Catholicism would find it worth while to 
spend a great deal more time on this group than the numbers 
involved today or the present acuteness of this class’s problems 
would suggest. 
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Braque (Tate Gallery, September 29-November 11). The present 
exhibition magnificently confirms Braque’s stature as one of the most 
significant painters of the twentieth century. His mastery of still life 
has led to comparisons with Chardin. However, although his pre- 
eminence in this field is an obvious characteristic of his mature art, 
he only gradually recognized its full importance as an imaginative 
vehicle; for his interpretation of the objects around him is essentially 
imaginative. Nevertheless his imagination is firmly controlled by a 
profoundly intellectual analysis of the laws of design allied to an almost 
unrivalled colour sense, resulting in a superb decorative synthesis. 

Like many French masters he was attracted by Corot’s portraits 
and landscapes which spurred him on to youthful emulation. The 
fauve paintings too reflect an interest in nature which continued to play 
a part in some of the early cubist canvases and was most successfully 
realized in the “Roofs at Ceret’; while others confess to a growing 
awareness of interiors which was destined to develop into his obsession 
with still life. In the ‘Man with a Violin’ he achieves a convincing trans- 
cription of the abstract qualities of music into visual terms through the 
endlessly repeated shapes broken into small segments which somehow 
manage to suggest the vibration of sounds in the atmosphere. 

Apart from the fauve period his colour remained relatively restricted, 
although in some of the collages the harmony he evolves using almost 
monochromatic sequences is colouristic in feeling. His attitude to 
colour goes hand in hand with his approach to form and is controlled 
by his formal experiments. Each period of experiment and formal 
renewal leads to a tentative restricted palette which is dominated by 
sonorous blacks and umbers enlivened only by gamboge, ochre or 
stark white. As the new formal pattern takes shape so the colours 
become more varied until finally emerging in the exhilarating diversity 
of the “Pink Tablecloth’ with its vermilion, plum and pinks delight- 
fully combined, or the full orchestration of ‘Studio VIII’ completed 
last year. 

The surfaces of his paintings are frequently enhanced by a novel 
approach to texture and the handling of his material, but are never 
marred by expressionist extravagances. This obsession with texture 
culminates in his latest picture, ‘On the Wing’, where the pale blue 
encrusted background evokes the forms of small cumulus clouds with- 
out their actual representation. The simplification apparent in this 
composition is the crystallization of an image which has haunted him 
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for many years and seems also to be a direct break-away from the 
ever-increasing complexity of his recent arrangements. It is undoubtedly 
the promise that his imagination will continue to yield beautiful and 
stimulating inventions. Maria SHIRLEY 


BRECHT AND THE Botsuot. About six months ago it suddenly—almost 
overnight it seemed—became impossible to open any self-respecting 
literary periodical, French or English, with pretensions to modishness 
without finding discussion of some aspect of the work of Bertolt 
Brecht: his theory of stage-craft, his corpus of plays, or his ideological 
aims. So that when the Berliner Ensemble actually arrived in London, 
soon after the untimely death of Brecht himself, it might be difficult, 
one felt, to approach a production of theirs without self-consciousness 
when all that stuff about the a-effect was breathing heavily down one’s 
neck. But hardly had the curtains gone up on Mother Courage than the 
calm ineffable flood of light over the empty stage floated all one’s 
uncertainties away. Mother Courage and her three children pulled 
their squalid little cart for what seemed centuries and miles; the stage 
revolved, the song went on and on and one was caught up into a 
trance. World enough and time there certainly was for the situations, 
bawdy or tragic, to coil and resolve themselves before one’s bemused 
eyes; and the richness of Helene Weigel’s incomparable acting as 
Courage proved an experience that was half-realized at the time and 
only fully grasped after the curtain fell. As enduring as Ulysses and as 
cunning, corrupted in the end by the war which was her living and 
yet indomitable in defeat, she was as basic as bread or salt, and in the 
end it was when the salt had lost its savour that we plainly perceived 
the tragedy. To see her plucking a chicken, indulging in absent- 
minded tenderness with the cook, losing first one son, then another, 
and lastly the dumb daughter—all added up to a character as real as a 
farmer’s wife and as ruthless. A décor almost entirely in tones of 
grey and brown and black; the sketchiest suggestion of props; an 
astonishing fluidity of movement; an acting that was a flat statement of 
reality—nothing, it seemed, could have been more contemporary, 
and nothing more timeless. One went out, dazed, into the night and 
felt astonished to find London still there. 

The visit of the Bolshoi Ballet, with the fabulous Ulanova, had 
been heralded by cultural fanfares too, though of a less intellectual 
kind, and expectation exacerbated by other, now notorious, causes so 
that Romeo and Juliet, on the first night, was given in an almost inde- 
scribable atmosphere of pleasurable excitement. Waiting for the curtain 
to go up, one had the impression of being inside a hive before a new 
swarm took off. It was clear from the beginning that, so far as this 
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production was concerned, Diaghilev might never have been. The 
sets were pure Alma Tadema, most of the costumes unfortunate, and 
the colours impure; we seemed to wait interminably before anybody 
began to dance—all through there was far less dancing than mime, and 
pretty ham it was, some of the time. In fact, it was less like ballet, as 
we recognize it today, than some kind of unsung opera. But the 
great moments far outweighed the indulgent disappointment; the 
mounting excitement of the street fighting, for instance, when the 
attack spread exactly like fire in dry grass, running irregularly in 
outbreaks of flashing steel, and the orchestra rose to frenetic climax. 
And Sergei Koren as Mercutio was all that we had been led to expect 
of the Soviet male dancer; athletic, virile, he looked like Villon with 
his long nose and his long legs, and danced with the same mordant 
wit. Ulanova is extraordinary: not beautiful, yet, like Garbo, with 
something more than beauty; fragile as a rapier is fragile, with a 
lyricism never weighed down by her intrinsic nobility. To have seen 
her dance in Friar Lawrence’s cell, coming with Romeo to her 
marriage is, like Florizel, to wish her a wave o’ the sea, that she might 
ever do nothing but that. MARYVONNE BUTCHER 





THE NEW HERO 
J. A. Cuppon 


R GEORGE SCOTT’S Time and Place! is a semi-autobio- 
Meexhical analysis of the influences which he believes have con- 

tributed towards the formation of anew kind of hero in every- 
day life—echoes of whom are to be found in fiction—and also of the 
state of contemporary society in Britain. He posits an imaginary, com- 
posite hero—alluding to Mr Kingsley Amis’s Lucky Jim as an indicator 
—whose passions are ended before he starts on his journey; who dis- 
trusts his own intellectual pretensions and emotions even more than 
those of others; one who is ‘fearful above all of not being “wide” 
enough to forestall delusion’ and who ‘is forced back into the defence 
of laughter, at himself and at the world’. And if he finds within himself 
‘any weakling inclination towards constructive ideas for the world, for 
“crusades” or any phoney nonsense of that kind, then he must secrete 
them in some dark cellar lest the neighbours discover them and subject 
him to ridicule. . .. He brings with him the supposed coarseness of the 
hobnailed navvy and the Teddy Boy’s fear of being thought soft.’ 
1 Staples; 16s. 
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This is a convenient and, probably, to some extent, true analysis of 
certain kinds of people with whom most of us are familiar. Whether 
or not they are to be regarded as heroes in reality the next fifty or 
hundred years may demonstrate; and whether or not they are likely 
to be interesting as fictional heroes it is also a little early to forecast. So 
far it would seem otherwise. 


Mr Scott associates himself wit: these new heroes, though sometimes, 
I fancy, he would rather ke had not. He believes that he belongs to a 
‘new generation of potential leaders and influential men’, the ‘new 
powerful’, the ‘legatees* of a ‘revolutionized Britain’. He believes that 
for those who, like himself, ‘have come from the terraced houses and 
the back streets, who have come with the aid of State education from 
the lower deck of society’, it is a necessity of self-preservation to sweep 
away the work of the previous generation because they seem to be 
incapable of giving the kind of leadership that is required. No doubt 
they have done very well, but does their own relatively unaided work 
entitle these new heroes, if they are heroes, to conduct a purge at the 
expense of those who have done much to habilitate them, or rehabili- 
tate them as the case may be, and who have even given them the 
opportunity of becoming heroes? 


Unfortunately Mr Scott does not seem to be aware of exactly at 
whom he is aiming. He has grudges, he is sorry for himself (this is 
particularly apparent throughout despite denial) and he is almost angry, 
though precisely why is seldom clear. He gives himself and his pre- 
judices away too often. As one bred in a back street of Middlesbrough 
—though not of working-class origin—he finds much with which to 
charge the so-called upper classes. He even has geographical antipathies: 

‘A pinewood in Surrey, with the tall sun slanting down; the warm 

soft downs; the mellow ivy-cheeked village church of the Home 

Counties; these all give me pleasure indeed, but pleasure which is 

effeminate and slightly shameful in its lazy, conventional prettiness.’ 
Such comments scarcely conceal his distaste for the epicurean Mam- 
monae whose homes are, by repute, to be found in such areas. Then 
he snipes at his “brilliant elders’ fixated by war and searching for sup- 
port; at those who have found comfort “by burying their heads in the 
deep bosom of the Roman Church, receiving absolution for their sins 
and balm for their agonies. They’, asserts Mr Scott, ‘are concerned only 
with finding peace for their own souls and are content to let the world 
soul writhe in torment.’ This, perhaps, is an immoderate simplification 
of motives. Nor does he acquit those who console themselves by 
abstraction into the clouds of mysticism and metaphysics. However, 
_these may provoke compassion and may be allowed ‘spiritual public 
assistance’. It is this anomalous residue of lost causes which Mr Scott 
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wishes to dispossess. He wants to ‘tip them out of their seats of power 
and dignity’ to make room for what he refers to as ‘us’. He concedes 
that it is as yet too early to say that “we have inherited the earth’ but, 
he adds, ‘we are rapidly acquiring our fair share of it’. Unhappily we 
are not told what is going to happen when ‘they’ have inherited the 
earth. And it may be asked: ‘Is the earth worth inheriting anyway?’ 


This curious mixture of the arrogant and the naive informs much of 
Mr Scott’s book, and rather spoils it; because when he is not engaged in 
‘saturation bombing’ much of what he writes is interesting and enter- 
taining. Moreover he has done something valuable in promoting some 
inquiry into the possibility of the conception of a certain new kind of 
hero both in reality and in fiction. 


Both these conceptions are, I think, partly contingent upon a mis- 
understanding of and a confusion between the terms ‘person’ and 
‘individual’ and their ancillaries ‘personality’ and ‘individuality’. 
Nowadays the majority might be surprised to discover that they are 
not, properly, synonymous. Christian philosophy, on the other hand, 
makes a distinction clear. The word ‘person’ is used to describe sub- 
stances which possess a spirit and their dignity resides in the existence 
of a soul independent of the sensible world. An individual, by contrast, 
is any unit of matter, including man. The term separates one from 
another. The point may be summarized in M. Maritain’s words: “As 
we are individuals we are subject to the stars. As we are persons we rule 
them.” Probably as a result of modes of thought incipient during the 
Renaissance, during which, in various ways, there were efforts to assert 
the independent nobility of man in material terms, to rehabilitate him 
as an ‘individual’, the acceptance of ‘personality’ was replaced by a 
search for it under the guise of individualism. Man, who had previously 
been regarded fundamentally as a person occupying a qualitative posi- 
tion in the world and in relation to God and only ulteriorly as an indi- 
vidual and therefore a ‘quantity’, became more and more the latter so 
that the acquisition of ‘accidental’ renown, wisdom, good manners, 
rewards etc. predominated over the continued cultivation of the essen- 
tial and therefore spiritual life. Expressed in literary terms the form of 
man, what he did and said, his disposition and attitude became more 
important than the content: what the man was, in what his inner self 
consisted and to what it was directed. The apotheosis of man was an 
admirable corrective to the exaggerated theory of the corruptness of the 
natural world distilled during the later middle ages, but only admirable 
and useful so long as an established religious life and spiritual life pre- 
vailed. Unfortunately a plurality of religions has produced a plurality 
of heroes of the quantitative order. The popular conception of the 
popular hero today is palpable and the heroes are extraordinarily 
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transitory. Much of the press sees to that. Human beings must look up 
to something and lacking the support of a firm religion and a permanent 
‘Divine Hero’ they tend to substitute film stars with the requisite sex- 
appeal, sportsmen with the necessary aggregates and victories, adven- 
turers with the desired bravado and photogenic attributes. The idols 
are erected and demolished, often with amazing rapidity. Boredom is 
the affliction which must be avoided at all costs. It is a disease frequently 
symptomatic of an amoral doldrum. In literature we have an associated 
condition. The majority of fictional heroes function independent of any 
supernatural scheme—divine or diabolic. They occupy, in fact, an 
increasingly quantitative position. It so happens that the concept of a 
new kind of hero is closely related to humorous and quasi-satirical 
writing. Just as on the plane of reality rapid substitution of heroes is 
necessary to keep people interested, to provide them with something 
upon which to focus their attention, thus producing a vicarious worship 
and distracting them from the vacuity which is potential in them, so, 
on the level of fiction, the stimulation of laughter—somehow, anyhow 
—is a necessary antidote to boredom. Laughter is the safety valve in the 
barren mind, the irrigator of the neglected spirit. Perhaps that is one 
reason why so many writers are straining every inventive thew to 
alleviate the apathy of a multitude who experience the ‘growing horror 
of nothing to think about’. Humour is an industry. Thousands of 
people are employed in the manufacture of jokes; papers bristle with 
cartoons; magazines are stuffed with witticisms; ‘humorous’ articles 
are in constant demand. There is an almost desperate attempt to keep 
people amused and curiously enough it seems to be becoming easier 
and easier to make people laugh. The popularity of writers like Mr 
Jennings, Mr Betjeman and Mr Amis seems to corroborate the extra- 
ordinarily flabby condition of society’s risible chords. A further point 
is that we still find it difficult to laugh at ourselves. That, perhaps, is one 
reason why this age is unlikely to produce any satire worthy of the 
name. People do not understand it and there is remarkably little to keep 
in a state of good repair. It is futile to ridicule aberrations from a non- 
existent norm, to deride quarrels with so much ill-defined order. It is 
significant that Mr Huxley and Orwell have found it necessary to write 
futuristic satire, that Mr Waugh’s most incisive satire, The Loved One, 
attacks institutions which many people find it difficult to believe exist, 
that Mr Bruce Marshall is a satirist on the dole because he cannot find 
any work worth while correcting, and that, in fact, most of the 
attempted humorous writing of Mr Amis, Mr Wain and Miss Murdoch 
lacks completely any coherent purpose and, for the most part, any 
pungency. Their heroes seem to be extraordinarily dull because they 
deride society without having any very clear idea of what they are 
deriding. In Mr Scott’s words: . . .‘it is undiscriminating buffoonery 
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and it is in danger of resembling the would-be-clown who does not 
recognize when people have had enough of his grotesque antics.’ 
Hitting out right, left and centre at imprecise targets is a very adolescent 
fashion of expressing displeasure as well as a rather ineffective form of 
correction. Satire is an eminently practical and surgical weapon and the 
efforts of the last three writers named turn it into a somewhat cumber- 
some fowling gun. Moreover, the style of writing employed becomes 
as irritatingly slap-dash as the offensive methods. Mr Amis, particu- 
larly, seeking the unpretentious becomes sloppy and casual; essaying 
satire he lapses into farce—which is usually good—and also, like Mr 
Wain and Miss Murdoch, into that worst deficiency of so many pro- 
fessional humorists in England—‘whimsy’. But perhaps it would be 
too unkind to desire the extermination of this, for if it were, writers 
like Mr Jennings and Mr Betjeman would be in the embarrassing posi- 
tion of having to write solely for one another. 

If the trio I have bracketed above are writing their books in order to 
make a living there can be little quarrel with them. It is to be hoped 
only that their work improves “a is kept strictly in its place. If, on the 
other hand, they are attempting to write good satire then I think it is 
time they re-acquainted themselves with the principles involved. As 
they stand, their heroes are altogether too temporary, too obviously a 
product of immediate social problems—like Galsworthy’s plays—to be 
of much interest for very long, though their chicaneries will provide a 
passing drug to modify the incursions of boredom. Like Mr Osborne’s 
Jimmy Porter they are to be seen looking back in anger and forward 
without much hope. Neither their anger nor their pessimism is par- 
ticularly interesting because they are individuals without much uni- 
versal significance. If they had been created primarily as persons having 
qualities and defects in common with everybody and related to an 
extra-material world of one kind or another, then what they do and 
say would begin to mean something. 

On the level of reality Mr Scott’s recruits may have arrived but they 
are much too young in achievement to have been assimilated into the 
stock-pile which may yield the much sought after ‘quantitative totems’. 
There may be a lot of Lucky Jims and a good many unlucky ones. It is 
time they stopped moaning and washed out their ears. Then they might 
well begin by reading Zadig and the Praise of Folly of Erasmus. 
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THE MOZART BICENTENARY 


C. M. GirDLESTONE 


the chief traits by which his worship differs from other cults for 

writers and artists of the past, namely, the degree of personal love 
and devotion which attend it. The centenary celebrations of Beethoven, 
Schubert, Haydn, Brahms, Chopin, Bach, have fallen within the 
memory of most of us; great as was the burden of praise cast upon 
these distinguished figures, none called up such a tribute of affection. 
Twenty years ago, Eric Blom concluded his excellent work upon the 
composer with a declaration of love. It is this intimate relation between 
the man himself and his listener that makes our apprehension of his art 
so peculiar. This would be all the more astonishing if it were true, as 
Hyatt King as written in a recent volume of essays and as indeed man 
others said before him, that Mozart’s music is profoundly impersonal. 
It would be astonishing even if one modified this by substituting ‘im- 
penetrable’ for ‘impersonal’. The ‘Mozart friend of long standing’, to 
whom Paul Hamburger refers in The Mozart Companion! and for whom 
in fact this book has been written, feels that when W.A.M.’s music fills 
the room it is not only the art but the very presence of the Geliebte that 
he enjoys. Except for Chopin, I doubt whether this can be experienced 
so keenly with any other composer. 

The Mozart Companion, coming after Hyatt King’s Mozart in Retrospect 
and Rosemary Hughes’s edition of the Novellos’ diaries, is yet another 
proof of this fact. No other musician’s centenary has been thus honoured 
in England. It is a sign of the degree of intimiacy with Mozart which is 
now expected of the British public that none of these books is a total 
presentation of him, and none can be deeply enjoyed by readers who 
are not both conversant with his music and devoted to it. The Novellos’ 
diaries will seem in parts boring or childish to those who do not share 
the pilgrims’ enthusiasm, and the two other books, which make little 
allowance for the uninstructed, however willing, will be unassimilable 
to them. The time has come, these books seem to say, when a know- 
ledge of the dates, divisions, chief events of Mozart's life, and above all 
a logarithmic familiarity with Kéchel’s tables, as subdivided into (a), 
(b), (c) .. . by Einstein, can be assumed; indeed, it would be offensive to 
the reader not to assume it. They mark the distance we have travelled 
since the 1920’s, when some very grosses légumes still looked on Mozart 


Tie celebration of Mozart’s bicentenary has brought out one of 


1 The Mozart Companion. Edited by H. C. Robbins Landon and Donald Mitchell 
(Rockliff; 30s.). 
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as very petite biére, and the use of Kéchel numbers would have been 
ostentatious and incomprehensible. 

This is not to say that all the contributors have set out to make their 
writing difficult. Though all require knowledgeability, all are not for- 
bidding or equally specialized. O. E. Deutsch’s opening essay on Mozart 
Portraits, in fact. demands nothing more than a grain of the personal 
love to which I have referred. Fr. Blume’s Style and Influence comes 
nearest to an all-round appreciation; after that, the non-specialist 
reader will find Gerald Abraham’s section on the operas the most read- 
able. The allotment of space has been unequal: Karl Geiringer’s section 
on the church music is not only the last but also, in length, the least. 
The symphonies are granted more room, but the few masterpieces 
among them have been studied more than once, and the long, tiresome 
list of juvenilia has been treated adequately by Saint-Foix and again in 
the relevant chapter of Einstein’s Mozart, so that J. P. Larsen has found 
it hard to give an original presentation of this awkward category of 
works. Arthur Hutchings deals very fairly, and not too idiosyncratic- 
ally, with the keyboard music. Donald Mitchell has wisely forborne 
from swallowing the plankton of early cassations, divertimentos and 
serenades, and has instead devoted his self-allotted twenty-three pages 
to the three great wind serenades. To Hans Engel has fallen the ungrate- 
ful task of putting into prose the poetic dust of the ballroom dances; his 
reward comes at the end of his chapter with the one substantial master- 
piece given to him, the Masonic Funeral Music. Paul Hamburger 
analyses a score of concert arias; we are grateful for his recognition of 
the pre-eminence of the neglected masterpiece with piano obbligato, 
Ch’io mi scordi di te, and the almost unknown Cost dunque tradisci, 
which have long been among your reviewer's solitary joys. Hans 
Keller’s approach to the chamber music is different. Of the forty-eight 
pages within which he has been turned loose, he uses up the first five 
in saying what he is not, and then what he is, going to go: both objec- 
tives are so obvious that it was a waste of precious space to define them; 
it is like (to quote him) telling a music-lover ‘that a contrasting theme 
is a contrasting theme’. Here is no general presentation of even the 
music of the ‘great’ period but a series of analytical notes destined to 
pin down those features in selected passages which contribute to the 
impression of unity perceived intuitively by the sensitive but non- 
analytical listener. The notes are interspersed with indications concern- 
ing the playing of the same, or other, passages. This rather hetero- 
geneous essay is given unity by the overlying attitude of contempt for 
almost all Mozart’s quartets earlier than the ten beriihmte and for “most 
critics, (who) have never grasped the essential difference between 
analysis and description’ and have catered for the needs of ‘the back- 
ward musical intelligentsia’, whose ignorance of psycho-analysis Hans 
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Keller deplores and seeks to dispel by emphasizing the ‘underlying 
unity .. . between the notion of a prostitute and that of a saintly virgin’; 
it is not clear what light this aside throws on the appreciation of Mozart’s 
art. 

The lion’s share is granted to the concertos, which contain the least 
known of the composer’s major works; they receive eighty-three pages 
—nearly twice as much as the next-favoured category. Fr. Blume deals 
with textual matters, Robbins Landon with the music itself. With 
Blume’s chapter on Style and Influence, this is the most useful part of 
the book, both because of the importance of the category studied and 
of the paucity of good studies of it. Robbins Landon agrees with others 
in placing the first movement of K. 503 at the culmination of the piano 
concertos, a fact which the infrequency with which this work is per- 
formed makes it necessary to emphasize. One’s chief regret is that there 
is no elucidation of the origin of Mozart’s sonata-rondo; it comes ulti- 
mately from the double dance of French ballet and opera, but what was 
the link in the chain immediately before Mozart? It is not found in 
Haydn orJ. C. Bach. On page 270, line 19, ‘latter’ (ie. K. 491) should read 
‘former’ (i.e. K. 466). In the book-list one misses the relevant volume of 
Tovey’s Essays in Musical Analysis, of which the article shows knowledge. 
Fr. Blume deals gently with the authenticity of the more than doubtful 
Adelaide concerto and upholds stoutly that of both K. 271a and K. 268; 
it is refreshing to hear once more that the greater part, at least, of the 
latter’s magnificent first movement is genuine Mozart of the ‘great’ 
period even though surely no one can detect the slightest trace of the 
master in the adagio and not much in the rondo. 


Arthur Hutchings speaks rather slightingly of ‘most of Mozart’s 
fugues for solo piano’; as there are ps two completed ones, K. 394 
and K. 399, this judgment is somewhat unexamined. But he admits 
nevertheless that the noble K. 394 is unmistakable Mozart and insists 
that it must be played andante maestoso, as Mozart himself remarked to 
his sister. He might have included in his book list Max Keynon’s Mozart 
in Salzburg which contains some good pages on the harpsichord-piano 
style of the early sonatas. He disregards Einstein’s judgment that K. 312 
is contemporary with K. $70 to which it is stylistically akin; it certainly 
savours more of 1789-90 than of 1774-5. 

Other writers remind us that Mozart was not an infant prodigy: 
‘Beethoven’s genius exploded far earlier’; and that only a blind adora- 
tion can blur the distinction between his immature and his mature 
productions. Where to draw the line is not agreed upon; Landon places 
it, with your reviewer, in 1778-9, but Blume considers that such a 
frontier ‘is easily reduced to absurdity’, finding mature works before 
this time and immature ones after it. (The truth is, of course, that such 
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a line is not meant to be rigid and is useful only with a majority of 
works.) 

Though Blume’s study of style and influence comes second in the 
volume, the reader who decides to study every page should leave it to 
the end. After the arduous reading of some of the specialist essays, this 
chapter crowns rewardingly the whole. It generalizes, but gives chapter 
and verse for its judgments, and hovers engagingly between panoramic 
vision and detailed reference. Perhaps the best formula which can be 
devised to express Mozart’s genius in terms of literature is one of 
Goethe’s, intended in quite a different sense from that in which Blume 
quotes it: ‘Moulded form, unfolding itself as it lives’. 





REVIEWS 


CHINA UNDER COMMUNISM. By Richard L. Walker. (Allen & Unwin; 
30s. 

i first time for centuries the whole of China is ruled by a 
Government whose authority extends to every corner of the land. 
Modelling itself very largely, though not exclusively, upon the 
U.S.S.R. and adhering closely to the principles of Lenin, it is trans- 
forming the life of 600,000,000 people. Under the direction of the 
Communist Government an industrial revolution is now beginni 
which may have profound consequences upon the world as a whole. 
Chinese factories, manned by ingenious, industrious workers will soon 
start pouring enormous quantities of goods on to the world’s markets. 
Its army, already the second largest in the world, will sooner or later 
be fully mechanized and brought right up to date. 

All Asia is watching what is happening there. People in the under- 
developed areas all over the world will, unless they see something 
better in the Free World, increasingly tend to draw their political 
inspiration from its successes. 

All this should make us realize that it is necessary to know as much 
as possible about what is happening inside Communist China. To date, 
since Mao Tse-tung took over, there has been a lot of printed and 
other propaganda done for and against the régime but very little 
scrious research. 

Here, in China under Communism, however, we have the result of a 
great deal of painstaking work which runs to some 400 pages, close- 
packed with facts. 
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The author has gone to Chinese Communist sources for his material. 
Fortunately there is no difficulty in obtaining it. One can sit in Hong 
Kong and get almost as much as one wants. Mr Walker was able to get 
most of his in the United States. He has brought together sufficient 
facts and figures to make this the most complete picture yet of the 
political and economic life of China under Communism and of the way 
in which the régime works. He takes due account of the Communists’ 
successes—which it is foolish to ignore—and considers that it is ‘alto- 
gether probable that the Mao régime will accomplish further impres- 
sive feats’. 

To those who have studied both the Russian and Chinese Com- 
munist régimes, it is clear that the most important difference between 
them for the future is that the Chinese are so much more thorough- 
going and audacious in the way in which they practise their Com- 
munism. 

Mr Walker describes the pattern of political control in Communist 
China today as a ‘combination of persuasion and coercion organized, 
supervised, checked, enforced and reinforced. The scientific gadgets of 
the age of Orwell’s Big Brother are missing, but most of the other 
ingredients are there.’ 

The picture he builds up from his carefully accumulated facts justi- 
fies that somewhat nightmarish description. 

Here and there the author’s lack of first-hand knowledge of Com- 
munism in the West and, one suspects, of Communists generally, leads 
him into odd conclusions. He observes, for example, that the term 
‘cadre’ is applied by the Chinese Communists to individuals as well as 
groups. In a footnote he goes on to suggest that this ‘probably stems 
from the fact that the Chinese make no distinction between singular and 
plural’. It does nothing of the sort. This application of the term is 
common to Communist parties everywhere, in both East and West. 

I note this point, not in any spirit of carping criticism, but because it 
reflects the fact that Mr Walker's approach to his subject is a somewhat 
narrow, specialized and ‘bookish’ one and for this reason China under 
Communism lacks that extra something which would bring it to life, 
and it is less readable as a consequence. One feels this, too, in his treat- 
ment of the subject of religious persecution. A few hours spent away 
from his documents in Yale University library interviewing expelled 
missionaries would have been well used. 

But this does not alter the fact that this is the best and most compre- 
hensive study of Red China to date and as such should be read by all 
those who want to be well informed on world affairs, for China, as 
Mr Walker says, will be ‘a continuing challenge to the outside world’. 


Douctas HyDE 
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ATLAS OF THE Bratz. By L. H. Grollenberg, o.p. Translated and edited 
by Joyce M. H. Reid and H. H. Rowley. (Nelson; 70s.) 

In 1953 the Dutch publishing firm of Elsevier invited Fr Luc 
Grollenberg, 0.P., professor of Sacred Scripture at the Dominican 
house of studies at Nijmegen, to compile an atlas of the Bible. To help 
in its preparation the author spent several months in the Holy Land, a 
region already familiar to him from the years spent as a student at the 
Dominican Biblical School in Jerusalem. The result was a volume 
which had an immediate success in Holland, winning the highest praise 
from biblical scholar and literary critic alike. The original Dutch 
edition was very soon followed by a French translation, and now, in a 
commendably short time, by the present English version. 


In a work of this kind, the immediate appeal is, of course, indepen- 
dent of language and the written word. The colours and symbols of the 
cartographer speak a universal language to the human eye. An even 
more immediate visual impact, however, is made by the superb photo- 
graphs, many of them due to Fr Grollenberg’s own skill with the 
camera, which illuminate this book. The dry bones of many an excel- 
lent map are made to live by a wide range of topographical pictures, 
above all by a zemarkable series of aerial panoramas covering vast 
tracts of country which give the viewer almost the impression of a 
first-hand acquaintance with the physiography of the lands of the 
Bible. An additional dimension—or rather series of dimensions—so 
necessary in an historical atlas, is provided by a skilful choice of illustra- 
tions which present in a most telling way the light which the work of 
the archaeologist sheds on our understanding of the Bible and its 
background. 


The compiler’s art in this book has not, however, been limited to the 
work of assembling these visual aids and to the ingenuity shown in the 
neat and economic use of explanatory symbol. A text consisting of 
twenty-three short chapters not only gives a verbal commentary on the 
maps and illustrations but also embodies a strikingly vivid yet succinct 
account of the whole course of sacred history. Here Fr Grollenberg is 
astonishingly successful in combining a sober and critical appraisal of 
the results of modern scholarship with a refreshingly clear exposition 
of the theological meaning of the Bible as a whole. A glance at the 
table of contents on page seven reveals the zest and architectonic skill 
with which he undertook his task and brought it to completion. “The 
Hebrew prophets regarded their people as a person; from this personi- 
fication our Atlas takes its plan.’ 

Altogether this is a book where map, photograph and written word 
blend to form an immensely satisfying whole. The publishers, to 
whom English-speaking Catholics are already indebted for the Catholic 
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Commentary on the Bible, are to be congratulated on making every 
ingredient of this magnificent volume available to all in this country 
who love the Bible. 

RONALD ToRBET, O.P. 


La Morat DE San Acustin. By Gregorio Armas, 0.R.s.A. (Madrid; 
Difusora del Libro; 250 pesetas.) 

This is a bulky book. Its size may be accounted for by the wealth of 
texts chosen to illustrate the theology of St Augustine, but also because 
the Latin original is accompanied on the opposite page by a Spanish 
version. As the Spanish introduction indicates, an attempt has been 
made to give a bilingual synthesis of St Augustine’s ethical teaching. 
This has not been an easy task, since St Augustine’s thought was pro- 
gressive and his prolific writings extremely varied. 

On perusing this compilation the reader will find that certain sub- 
jects are treated of which also pertain to dogmatic theology, such as the 
Sacraments. The arrangement followed is that which is customary in 
modern manuals of moral theology. At the heading of each chapter 
brief summaries of the contents are given, which sometimes tend to 
raise undue expectations. 

The work is divided into four parts under the following headings: 
Fundamental Moral Principles, Moral Virtues; Gifts of the Holy 
Ghost, Theological Virtues; Commandments of God and of the 
Church, Different States, The Sacraments, Crimes and Penalties. 
Explanatory notes are given on almost each page, and an index of 
matter and of authors may be found at the end. 


AMBROSE FARRELL, O.P. 


MakinG RELIGION Reza. By Nels Ferré. (Collins; tos. 6d.) 

In this book, which is really a series of essays, Dr Ferré, an American 
Protestant teacher, attempts to discover ways of making religion real 
by considering some human activities. Thinking can make our 
approach to God deeply personal, reading can enlarge and instruct our 
Christian view, prayer and worship can bring us near to God. Suffering, 
too, and family life can provide that sensitivity that is so necessary for 
spiritual development. All this is said with a certain charm but to the 
Catholic much must appear wanting. Christ’s presence to us in the 
sacraments, the proclamation of his word by the Church, provides a 
point of contact that transforms the ways of realism sought by Dr 
Ferré into the way, the truth and the life. 

IAN HIstop, 0.?. 
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Tue Letters OF JOHN OF SALISBURY, Vol. I. Edited by W. J. Millor and 
H. E. Butler. (Nelson; 50s.) 

Many hands have co-operated in the preparation of this volume for 
publication. The text of the letters on which the translation is based was 
fixed by Fr W. J. Millor, s.j. The translation was made in the first 
instance by the late Professor H. E. Butler, revised by Professor R. A. B. 
Mynors and revised again and seen through the press by Mr C. N. L. 
Brooke. Mr Brooke is also responsible for the notes and introduction 
as well as for the arrangement and dating of the letters and the appen- 
dices. As might be expected, this team of scholars has produced a most 
thoroughly competent piece of work which will be welcomed by 
students of twelfth-century literature as well as by enquirers into the 
administration of the Church in England during the episcopate of 
Theobald of Canterbury. 

This volume contains the one hundred and fifty-three letters which 
make up the first collection of the letters of John of Salisbury. Though 
they were all written while John was attached to the Curia of Atch- 
bishop Theobald, only a proportion of them are official letters. These 
throw a valuable light on the law and administrative procedure of the 
Roman and episcopal curia as well as showing the policy and achieve- 
ment of Archbishop Theobald. But besides official letters, sometimes 
indeed included in them, there are the personal letters in which the 
learning and character of John of Salisbury emerge in so far as character 
does emerge from letters of this kind. There can be no doubt as to the 
wide learning of the writer. His quiet humour appears from time to 
time. There are examples of his gift for painting a friend or an enemy 
in short quick strokes with an almost friendly malice. But for all that 
one feels that there is a great deal in these letters that one misses. We 
are not of the circle of the elect to whom the allusions and suggestions 
were obvious when the letters were written; they are no longer obvious 
to us and perhaps can never be recaptured with certainty. This makes 
translation a heartbreaking business. Perhaps no higher praise of this 
volume could be written than that not more than half-a-dozen times 
is one tempted to quarrel with the translation; and the introduction is 
written in a style worthy of John of Salisbury. 


URBAN FLANAGAN, O.P. 


Reportorium Novum. Vol. I, No. 1. (C. J. Fallon, Dublin.) 

This is a welcome first number of a new periodical publication 
devoted to the history and antiquities of the diocese of Dublin. It is 
primarily intended to make more generally known the sources o f 
Dublin diocesan and parochial history. Its editors promise that it wil I 
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be a source-book ‘reproducing or summarizing, or editing, unpub- 
lished records or those not easily accessible, compiling and cataloguin 
lists of surviving records, noting records or MSS as they come to light’. 
It is also intended to ‘place at the disposal of students the means to pub- 
lish the results of their reading and investigations’. Pursuing its more 
general purpose, Reportorium Novum promises immediate attention to 
the records, now in the Dublin Diocesan Archives, of the Irish Colleges 
in Rome, Salamanca and Paris, and to the Episcopal Registers of Arch- 
bishops Carpenter, Troy, Murray and Cullen. It is plain from its pro- 
gramme that this new publication will make a considerable contribu- 
tion not only to the history of Dublin and Ireland but to the ecclesiasti- 
cal and even the parliamentary history of England. 

The present number covers a wide field. The eleventh and twelfth 
centuries are represented by a study of the first four bishops of Dublin 
by Fr Aubrey Gwynn, s.j., which throws some light on the policies of 
Archbishops Lanfranc, Anselm and Theobald of Canterbury. An 
article by Fr John Ryan, s.j., on the ancestry of St Laurence O’Toole 
throws a vivid light on the political difficulties of the Irish reformers of 
the twelfth century by discussing the none too scrupulous ecclesiastical 
policies of the saintly Archbishop’s royal relatives. Fr W. M. O’Riordan 
contributes a list of the Clergy secular and regular in the diocese in 
1697, and Fr John Brady contributes a return of the Catholic schools 
in the year 1787-8. Calendars of the letters of Archbishop Mateo de 
Oviedo (1600-1610) and Archbishop Carpenter (1770-1780) and bio- 
graphical materials for lives of Archbishops Carpenter and Cullen 
complete the number. 

Already in this first number a considerable amount of valuable 
material has been made available to students of history. While it 
cannot be said that an equal standard is maintained by all contributors, 
Reportorium Novum is to be heartily welcomed and wished every 
encouragement and success. 

URBAN FLANAGAN, O.P. 


IN THE WaKE OF DA Gama. By Genesta Hamilton. (Skeffington; 15s.) 

The history of the Eastern African coast is still unwritten, in spite of 
the many documents and inscriptions and ruined cities that could be 
the sources for it. It is this that gives a special importance to Lady 
Claud Hamilton’s study of the Portuguese in East Africa in the six- 
teenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, for it is the first account 
to be available in English. It was never intended to be a work of scholar- 
ship. It is a vivid story told vividly with some imaginative reconstruc- 
tion. But none of the imaginative reconstructions are historically unten- 
able and the standard of factual accuracy is very high. It contains two 
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episodes that have always been ignored in all histories of the African 
Missions and of the Counter-Reformation. The first is a summary of 
the work of the Augustinians and Dominicans at the end of the six- 
teenth century, when for perhaps the only time in Christian history a 
considerable number of converts were made from Islam, especially in 
the Augustinian zone that stretched along the Kenya coast. The second 
is the story of the Martyrs at Mombasa in 1631, when the girl Natalia 
da Sa chose to be thrown alive to the sharks in the harbour rather than 
to renounce her faith and when the old Arab prince from Malindi, 
‘Dom Affonso’, died rather than return to Islam. 

Naturally there is an occasional slip; thus the death of the elder Seif 
bin Sultan of Muscat is placed in 1771. Inevitably there are omissions; 
thus there is no reference to the significant emergence of a Swahili 
culture. But these are trivialities compared to the book’s merits, for it 
was written with infectious enjoyment, was based on inuch local 
knowledge and shows an equally sympathetic understanding for the 
Arabs and for the Portuguese. 

GERVASE MATHEW, O.P. 


A Suort History OF THE ITALIAN Peopte. By Janet Penrose Trevelyan. 
Revised edition with an Epilogue by D. Mack Smith. (Allen and 
Unwin; 32s.) 

DrG. M. Trevelyan, introducing this reprint of his wife’s book, says 
that ‘it does not appear to have been replaced by any other similar work’. 
If the justification is slightly apologetic, one can hardly wonder: this 
book smacks too much of its period (1920) to deserve resuscitation now. 
Not that there is nothing to be said for an anti-clerical view of Italian 
history—au contraire; but in the mid-twentieth century one expects it 
to be stated with rather more detachment from the passions and 
polemics of the nineteenth. This book is out of date in a negative way: 
it shows no clear signs of having been revised in the light of the his- 
torical work of the past twenty years, especially with regard to the 
Risorgimento. Mr Mack Smith’s epilogue on Italy under Fascism has 
no more and no less value than fairly intelligent journalism. Of the rest 
the most one can say is that it tells part of the story, the political part, 
with a somewhat censorious ability. But how much it leaves out! And 
yet Dr Trevelyan’s implied challenge remains: where, in English, is its 
substitute? But an unsatisfactory book does not become satisfactory 
through the mere lack of a rival or superior work in the same field and 
the same language. 

K.F. 
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CO-RESPONSIBILITY IN INDusTRY. Social Justice in Labour-Management 
Relations. By Jeremiah Newman. (Gill; 13s. 6d.) 


The large modern industrial enterprise has modified the traditional 
concept of ownership. Whereas formerly the fact of possession and the 
function of administration were united in the one person of the owner- 
manager of the small firm, the position now is that the owners are the 
absentee shareholders and the administrators are the managers, and it 
is these latter who bear the responsibility for the day-to-day running of 
the firm. In recent years it has become more and more clear that to 
some degree the workers in an enterprise should have some share in 
this managerial responsiblity. This was already demonstrated by Joint 
Consultation during the Second World War in England and reached its 
most extreme limit in the famous resolution on Mitbestimmung passed 
at Bochum in 1949, claiming co-partnership to be a natural right, which 
was subsequently stigmatized by Pope Pius XII as erroncous. It is by 
now an accepted part of Catholic social teaching that some degree of 
co-responsibility is desirable, both from the point of view of the com- 
mon good and from the demands of the human personality of the 
workers in any given enterprise, but it is equally agreed that this cannot 
be imposed (except in a very general and enabling fashion) by govern- 
ment legislation. 

The value of Dr Newman’s book is that after setting forth the 
Catholic principles behind co-responsibility he shows in some detail 
what steps have been taken to make it a reality, first through co- 
management legislation in Germany and in Belgium, and through the 
methods of Joint Consultation which are practised, with varying 
degrees of success, in Britain. To this he has added some rather sketchy 
notes on the position regarding the Industry Council Plan in the 
U.S.A., and here his bibligraphy which is otherwise very extensive 
might have been strengthened by some reference to Eberdt and 
Schnepp’s Industrialism and the Popes, and a most useful discussion of 
the Dutch Industrial Organization Act of 1950. Incidentally, as Pro- 
fessor Fogarty points out in his lively introduction, this act might be 
considered ‘the ideal model, in the light both of practical experience 
and of what the Encyclicals have to say’, of legislation which strikes a 
balance between imposing ready-made solutions and leaving experi- 
ment to become completely anarchic and individualistic. 

Dr Newman has added a valuable contribution to the far too small 
English literature on the subject which will be appreciated by the 
student and which should be of practical and stimulating significance 
to the businessman and the trade unionist on whom lies the co- 
responsibility of turning it into practical politics. 

JouN Fitzsimons 
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L’EGLISE ET LES CIVILISATIONS. Semaine des Intellectuels Catholiques 
1955. (Pierre Horay; 600 fr.) 

Each year since 1948 the Centre Catholique des Intellectuels Frangais 
has gathered together the leading French thinkers, lay and clerical, to 
discuss questions of enduring interest in a topical manner. The 1955 
meeting was a worthy successor of previous discussions which had 
dealt with such topics as ‘Humanism and Grace’, “The Church and 
Freedom’, “The Modern World and the Meaning of God’. It is impos- 
sible to detail all the contributors, but among them were such well- 
known names as MM. Borne, Mauriac, Madaule, Duroselle, Hourdin, 
Michelet and Perroux, and among the clergy Bishop Chappoulie of 
Angers and Fathers Bigo, Daniélou and Varillon. The general theme is 
that while we have here no abiding city, yet the Church is not indif- 
ferent to the ideals of civilization although she remains uncommitted 
to any particular geographical (Western) or historical (Medieval) style. 
Once these ambiguities had been removed, the speakers turned to other 
positions, that the Church is not clerical, understands and rejects Com- 
munism, is constantly ‘going to the barbarians’, speaks all human lan- 
guages, does not fear technical civilization and believes in the future of 
the world. The result is a realist estimate of the strength and weakness 
of the Church in the world of today, as well as a sane optimism for the 
future based on the enduring presence of Christ in his Church ‘even 
to the consummation of the world’. 

J. 


Looxinc ForwarD IN Epucation. Edited by A. V. Judges. (Faber; 
10s. 6d.) 

The verdicts of this course of lectures are based on research, in 
statistics and experience, upon which the University of London Insti- 
tute of Education is able to draw. One contributor, Dr James Hender- 
son, opens his lecture by saying that the boys and girls who pass from 
sixth form to university are the victims of theories of education. 
Implicit in these lectures is the theme that as our world is in rapid 
transition, so our education must be changing, by constant experiment, 
in order to adjust itself to new needs. 

If that were all, and we were concerned only with the achievement, 
in and through the new circumstances, of a clearly grasped ultimate 
purpose, then, victims would seem a startlingly unsuitable word. As 
things are, however, it serves, half consciously perhaps, only to reflect 
the true situation. Our educational theories are in a state of flux because 
we do not sce clearly what is man’s central purpose and final destiny, 
nor, with one exception, are these vital questions ever touched upon 
in the lectures. 

There is in them, however, where the proximate purposes of human 
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life are concerned, much that is sound because in accord with the 
Christian tradition and its teaching about the Natural Law. The lec- 
turers discuss their problems without direct reference to the deeper 
principles which are the ultimate key to the solution of them. Yet they 
interest and stimulate thought about matters of considerable, though 
relative, importance in education; how to make the best of systems and 
arrangements that cannot yet be modified or abolished, and how to get 
some of them modified or abolished when opportunity arises. 

It is against this necessarily restricted background that all the dis- 
cussions ton been set. Dr E. J. King writes of the prospects of adult 
education, and Professor Adam Curle presents a constructive study of 
the evolution of the rural areas as units dependent upon an industrial 
society. Mrs Floud is concerned with the economic status of parents 
and its relation to the academic success of their children at grammar 
school level. Dr G. B. Jeffrey deals with the co-operation of the uni- 
versities and the training colleges, and the editor with the true cost of 
education in relation to the national income as a whole. Mr A. C. F. 
Beales contributes an essay on the voluntary schools, and the influence 
of economic change upon their future; as a preliminary to this, and 
here is the one exception, he very ably makes clear what the Catholic 
Church, embodying the Christian tradition, means by education in its 
most fundamental sense, and the consequent significance of denomina- 
tional teaching in the preservation of that tradition. 

HEnry ST JOHN, O.?. 


Tue McAutey Lectures 1953 AND 1954. (St Joseph College, Connecti- 
cut). 
... ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE SOCIETY OF CATHO- 

LIC COLLEGE TEACHERS OF SACRED DOCTRINE. 

These small but substantial volumes of documents give an impressive 
account of the Catholic attitude to teaching in the U.S.A. The McAuley 
lectures are given by an imposing body of speakers, distinguished men 
like Professor Gilson, Father Pegis and Marshall McLuhan. Throughout 
these works are distinguished by a clear perception of the absolute 
authority of truth. Because of this Professor Gilson can show us the 
great dignity of the teaching vocation so long as the teacher regards 
himself as the servant of truth and Father Pegis shows us how this 
preserves and indeed makes imperative the ‘freedom to learn’—as 
teachers are fond of saying, not always perhaps aware of the full 
significance of the remark, “We can’t learn your work for you’. 
Marshall McLuhan of course applies these same principles of loyalty to 
truth to the study and criticism of literature. Altogether this is a very 
valuable contribution to the science of paedagogy. I wonder if such 
work is produced anywhere in England? The Proceedings of the 
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Religious Knowledge teachers’ convention is scarcely less impressive 
with every detail of the swing and change of the discussions. 
GERARD MEATH, O.P. 


Tue Trickster. A Study in American Indian Mythology. By Paul 
Radin. (Routledge and Kegan Paul; 21s.) 

Paul Radin, in his prefatory note to the study of the ‘Trickster’ in 
the mythology of the Winnebago Indians, points out how widespread 
is the distribution of a trickster figure in world mythology. All such 
figures have in common the possession of what appear to be mutually 
hostile qualities, those of creator and destroyer, wise man and fool. 
Trickster acts the part of the autonomous psyche, in that he displays no 
knowledge of good and evil, yet all values come into being through his 
actions. What is the meaning of such a figure? Anthropologists describe 
the myths in which he occurs, record the part that mythology appears 
to play in terms of the social structure of a people, and leave it at that. 
Radin himself points out that the problem is basically a psychological 
one. 

In the next part of the book Karl Kerényi discusses the Trickster in 
relation to Hermes in Greek mythology, and he is followed by Dr 
C. G. Jung who adds the concluding section on the psychology of the 
Trickster figure. He points out that all mythological figures correspond 
to inner psychic experiences and originally sprang from them. If we 
look more closely at the stories about the Trickster he shows himself to 
be undifferentiated and unconscious; there is an account of one of his 
hands fighting the other. He appears as a male being but can turn him- 
self into a woman, marry and bear children. He is stupid and gets into 
all kinds of silly situations from which he often comes out badly. He 
outwits animals and is himself outwitted by them. In the end he develops 
attributes of a creator in that he makes all kinds of useful plants out of 
his genitals, which till then have been concerned only with idealistic 
fantasies. He gropes his way between the opposites. 


For the people who tell and listen to these stories they create a direct 
and beneficial impact with the unconscious, whether they are under- 
stood or not. Radin points out that there is a partial transformation of 
certain aspects of the Trickster in that he becomes progressively more 
sensible and useful (because more conscious), which probably indicates 
that these aspects are becoming integrated in the conscious life of the 
people. 

But the Trickster is found in the psychic life of more civilized man 
and his réle there is of the same nature. He represents the undifferenti- 
ated, contradictory, ambiguous other self, containing all potentiality. 
He is the ‘shadow’ in Jung’s terminology, which can be the healer 
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because he himself is wounded, and it is the willing sufferer who in the 
end can integrate suffering. 

Anyone who gives himself the pleasure of reading these stories must 
be struck by the complete absence of moral censure. This is the key- 
stone to an understanding, and therefore to the integration, of the un- 
conscious contents of the psyche. They are neither good nor bad: like 
the Trickster, they exist. What is done with them when they become 
conscious is another matter. Jung illustrates something of this by relat- 
ing what he calls some ‘strange ecclesiastical customs’ of the early 
Middle Ages. He mentions a report of 1198 which says that on the 
Feast of Circumcision in Notre-Dame, Paris, ‘so many abominations 
and shameful deeds’ were committed during the uproarious dancing 
and rejoicing that the Holy Place was desecrated ‘not only with smutty 
jokes, but even by the shedding of blood’. Pope Innocent III inveighed 
against the ‘jests and madness that make the clergy a mockery’ and ‘the 
shameless frenzy of their play-acting’. This is a notable picture of un- 
conscious contents projected into a conscious life providing insufficient 
means of expression for the more emotional and instinctive needs and 
a more earthy spirituality. 

We may, however, see more in this myth than is noted in the com- 
mentaries included in the book. Trickster at the beginning sets out as a 
Peace chief going on the War path. This indicates that he is undertaking 
a journey into the inner world of his own psychic contents. He experi- 
ments and explores, feels isolated and bewildered, but in the end, out 
of the chaos of his misconceptions, he emerges as a saviour figure 
familiar with all the confusions of life having both ‘plunged into the 
ocean’ and ‘soared into the sky’. 

Doris LAYARD 


Atrrep Apter: An Introduction to His Psychology. By Lewis Way. 

(Penguin Books; 3s. 6d.) 

The fundamental conceptions of Adler’s psychological teaching have 
passed into our everyday mode of thinking to such an extent that our 
indebtedness to Adler has remained unacknowledged for many years 
now. For instance, it is common—even commonplace—knowledge 
that the position in the family of a child influences his psychological 
development; that neurotic symptoms of a bodily nature tend to cluster 
round an organic centre which represents a locus minoris resistentiae; that 
we automatically compensate for the subjective experience of inferi- 
ority (conscious or subconscious); that children thrive on love and 
encouragement rather than the crack of the whip. We owe all these 
important psychological facts to Adler, whose enunciation of them— 
often enough, in clumsy, tiresome, repetitive and pompous terms—has 
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done more to change the social pattern in a good sense than all the 
turgid speculations of Freud and his orthodox followers put together. 
It is, therefore, right and proper that Penguin Books should have pub- 
lished this excellent Pelican by Lewis Way, a non-medical friend and 
pupil of Adler’s. 

As in the case of other closed or near-closed systems of psychology 
and psychopathology, Adler’s psychology has suffered badly from its 
attempt to explain man at all the levels of his being, in its own terms. 
Many medical psychotherapists who, thirty years ago or more, started 
enthusiastically to treat their neurotic patients on Adlerian lines, 
abandoned the method when they found that, as often as not, it barely 
made a dent on the iron-hard wales of the neurotic construction. And 
yet, in my view, no psychotherapist can afford, in a proper eclectic 
approach, to neglect Adlerian principles. 

Adler was a pure humanist who was unable, or refused, to link him- 
self or his work with supernaturalism of any kind. The attempt of 
Rudolf Allers to elaborate a kind of Catholic Adlerism will be familiar 
to most educated Catholics in this country and in America through the 
publication in the early thirties of my translation of his Psychology of 
Character. It is an approach which must be treated with respect, 
although it made Adler see red. 

Previous books dealing with Adler, his life and work, have been 
undisguised hagiographies and have suffered severely on that account. 
Lewis Way, too, sees the halo and is dazzled by it, but to a lesser extent 
than were Phyllis Bottome and Hertha Orgler. 

Many will remember the American cartoon in which a psychiatrist 
says to a patient: “The trouble with you, Madam, is that you are 
inferior.’ As well as being funny, the cartoon represents good Adlerism: 
it is through Adler that we are able to recognize in full consciousness 
our various inevitable inferiorities, and come to terms with them. That 
is surely being on the side of the angels; and, if Adler had lived long 
enough, it is possible that he would have come to realize in all its 
implications the splendid inferiority of all creatures in relation to the 
Creator. This development might have aligned him with the prophets 
instead of with the enlightened propagandists. Nevertheless, countless 
children, living and unborn, have reason to bless the name of Adler, if 


they did but know it. 
E. B. Strauss 


InpivipuaTion. A Study of the Depth Psychology of Carl Gustav Jung. 
By Josef Goldbrunner. (Hollis & Carter; 215.) 

‘But this polarity of subject and object suffers a stab in the back 

within the psyche. A third factor appears, a shattering blow falls from 
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an unknown hand. ... Where do these dark, spontaneous and autono- 
mous forces spring from, what is the impenetrable water from which 
they slowly coil their way like bubbles of poison, bursting and poison- 
ing the atmosphere of the soul?” 

It is a pity that Father Goldbrunner, or his translator, must describe 
familiar experiences in such unfamiliar language by way of introducing 
us to the ‘the unconscious’. But the reader would be well advised to 
brave this minor obstacle. We gave a warm welcome to this book 
when it first appeared in German, and we have no hesitation in wel- 
coming its appearance in English. 

It is divided into two parts, expository and critical. The first and 
longer part is, notwithstanding some over-simplifications and omis- 
sions, very well done. The second part rightly insists that ‘criticism of 
Jung’s position must concentrate on two clearly distinguished aspects: 
the philosophical presuppositions and the psychological research’. Dis- 
cussing Jung’s attitude to religion, the author might lead us to suppose 
that he applies his Kantian presuppositions more consistently and dog- 
matically than is always the case. But there is some justice in his con- 
tention that ‘Jung sees the reality of the soul, but by his scepticism he 
closes every path that would lead out of the psychic sphere again. . . . 
The psyche is isolated from the world “above” and enclosed within 
itself as in a hot-house; all its energies are powerfully concentrated on 
the inner life and the fruit is a changing flood of self-creations in a 
splendour of images. . . .’ 

Fr Goldbrunner’s own contention is nevertheless that ‘the process of 
individuation heightens a man’s ability to live a religious life . . . every 
step in the process leads to a new confrontation with the words of the 
Gospel and a new need to make a decision for the Gospel’. The last 
brief chapter indicates how Jung’s work may aid the priest in the cure 
of souls. For some reason the publishers give us no indication that the 
author is himself a priest. 

VicToR WHITE, O.P. 


MEDIEVAL FRENCH LiTeRATURE. By Jessie Crosland. (Blackwell; 25s.) 
This title is rather misleading for, as Mrs Crosland makes quite clear 
in her foreword, the book deals mainly with literature in the second 
half of the twelfth and the first half of the thirteenth century. It is 
intended to serve as a guide for students of the period, and indeed 
quotations in Old French are not translated and only rarely elucidated, 
as they would have to be in a work for the general public. Yet as a 
guide it has serious shortcomings. Very little attempt is made to indicate 
the social and political background (except in the chapter on the growth 
of the drama, which is one of the most successful) or even the linguistic 
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conditions in which this literature grew up and was transmitted. There 
is a bibliography at the end of each chapter but this consists entirely of 
editions of texts (one would have liked to see included Dr J. Linskill’s 
edition of the Vie de Saint Léger, published in 1937) ; references to other 
works are only to be found in the notes. An exception must be made 
once more for drama for which general works are recommended as 
well as texts. A bibliographie raisonnée of both general and particular 
studies in medieval French literature would have been most useful to 
the student without adding unduly to the length of the volume. On 
several occasions a subject is summarily dismissed because it has already 
received ample treatment elsewhere, but where is not stated. Mrs 
Crosland is very sparing of dates; as the book is planned not chrono- 
logically but synthetically, with a chapter allocated to each form, it is 
not always clear to what part of the period a work under discussion 
belongs. A chronological table at the end would have resolved this 
difficulty. 

However, setting aside these questions of detail, it must be admitted 
that Mrs Crosland has succeeded in presenting a lively, interesting and 
readable treatment of twelfth and thirteenth century literature, ranging 
from sermons and lyric poetry to the bestiaries which contained the 
pseudo-scientific knowledge of the time. Many works are ably sum- 
marized and analysed so that much of the subject-matter of this vast 
field is painlessly acquired, and the commentaries, sometimes humorous 
and nearly always perceptive, are constantly reinforced by example, 
enabling the reader to catch something of the authentic flavour of the 
chanson de geste or the roman courtois (though not of the fabliau which 
remains for the most part in decent obscurity). The result should cer- 
tainly be to direct the student’s attention to an examination of the texts, 
thus fulfilling the aim of every good history of literature. 

L. A. ZAINA 


PinDaAR AND AgscuyLus. Martin Classical Lectures, Vol. XIV. By J. H. 
Finley, Jr. (Harvard University Press. London: Cumberlege; 36s.) 
Partly through the admiration of the ancients, partly through the 
adherence of our own poets of the classical tradition, Pindar has con- 
tinued to bear the highest reputation even among those who have read 
little or nothing of him. Professor Finley's lectures could begin to turn 
lip-service into informed appreciation. They make an interesting con- 
trast with Norwood’s Sather lectures, both stressing the symbolist 
movement of the poet’s mind, but Finley as much under the acknow- 
ledged influence of Farnell as Norwood of Bury, the former therefore 
far more concerned with the relevance of Pindar’s epoch and personal 
life than with the verbal and structural approach which can reveal so 
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many splendours but also easily degenerates into cross-word puzzle- 
dom. An excess of dry historical and archaeological comment is the 
pitfall that waits for the Farnell-school, but Finley is secure from that 
thanks to his vivid social consciousness and a truly classical meta- 
physical movement of thought which vitalizes his historical and literary 
criticism. His account of poetic and particularly of Pindaric symbol is a 
magnificent commentary on the analogy of being. (Thomists may not 
like to find themselves linked with Kantians as keeping sense and mind 
in separate compartments—perhaps Kantians will not like it either— 
but devotees of poetic imagination so often have this impression that 
it might be well to look into the reasons for it.) 

The attempted confrontation of Aeschylus and Pindar seems to us 
not quite successful. However full of lyric the tragic drama, however 
much concerned with the ultimates of human life and immortality the 
victory ode, the two literary forms are so diverse as to need a rather 
larger canvas for their satisfactory co-accommodation. Besides, we 
suspect that Pindar has the larger part of the author’s heart, as he has of 


the book. 
Ivo THOMAS, O.P. 
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ENQUIRY EVENINGS FOR NON-CATHOLICS 
Every Tuesday evening at 8 p.m. 


THEOLOGY AND SACRED SCRIPTURE FOR 
LAY PEOPLE 
Evexy Friday evening at 8 p.m. 


THE VINCENT McNABB LECTURES 
Wednesday, November 14, at 8 p.m. 
The Church in South Africa by Fr Hilary Carpenter, o.pP. 
Wednesday, November 28, at 8 p.m. 
Eric Gill (illustrated) by Dr Cecil Gill 
STUDY AFTERNOON FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 
Sunday, November 11, at 3 p.m. by Fr Victor White, o.P. 
AFTERNOON RETREAT FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
Sunday, November 18, at 2.30 p.m. by Fr Ambrose Farrell, o.p. 
ST CECILIA’S DAY CONCERT 
Thursday, November 22, at 8 p.m. 
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